| type. In other words, once the desirable 
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LET’S STOP PLANTING 


HAT’S the use, Mr. Progressive Farmer, of waiting until next 

W spring to select your seed corn when you can do the work so 

much more effectively now? What’s the use of planting gin- 

run, badly mixed cotton seed when, by field selection now, you can 
make sure of a supply of pure seed for planting next year? 

We do not claim that pure seed will double yields ; but we are cer- 





SCRUB SEED 


characteristics of a variety have been settled upon, in making future 
selections see that they are made only from plants possessing what 
are the most nearly ideal qualities. 

3. Plant a seed patch every year. It is manifestly impracticable 
to hand-select each year sufficient seed to plant our whole crop the next 
year; but it is comparatively easy to carefully select enough to plant an 

















CORN BREEDING WORK ON FARM OF D. R. COKER, HARTSVILLE, S. C. 





tain that by getting the variety of cotton or corn best suited to your 
conditions and then keeping it pure by careful selection, you can in- 
crease your yields from 10 to 30 or even 40 per cent. In other words, 
good seed will mean an increase per acre of from two to twelve or 
fifteen bushels of corn and of from 50 to 250 pounds of seed cotton. 


acre or so. Then from this seed plat selections can be made again for 
the next year’s seed plat, while the general run of seed can be used for 
the whole crop next year. 

4. Avoid mixing after harvesting. With cotton seed, however 
careful we may be in selecting seed in the field, it is simply impossible 





Aren't these increases worth working for? 
In selecting seed there are several points that 
it is well to bear in mind. Some of these 
are: 


1. Choose a variety best adapted to 
your local conditions. A variety of corn 
or cotton well suited to the western Caroli- 
nas, Tennessee, or northern Arkansas may, 
on account of different climatic conditions, 
be a very poor variety for south Georgia, 
Florida, and all the Gulf Coast country. 
Here is where our state experiment stations 
can help us. True, they may not always be 
able to name the particular variety that will 
prove best for our conditions; but they can 
name the three or four varieties that have 
done best, and from these a good yielding 
selection can be made. 


2. Hold constantly in mind the ideal 
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to keep them pure with our present 
ginning methods. Where a small hand- 
power gin is not available, probably 
the best plan will be to hold the sel- 
ected cotton in the seed until the rush 
ginning season is over, and then have 
the ginner clean out the roll and clean 
up thoroughly to prevent any other vari- 
eties getting mixed with ours. 

5. Avoid losses in stored seeds. 
Weevils and rats particularly should be 
16 | kept away from seed corn, and it is 
important that the cotton seed be kept 
dry and not allowed to heat. 

To carry out these suggestions will 
4 | be neither difficult nor expensive, and 
doing so will mean better seed, big- 
ger yields and larger profits. This being 
true, can you any longer afford to plant 
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scrub seeds ? 
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** The Thinkers of the Country Are the 
Tobacco Chewers’’— 


said one of the greatest thinkers thig 
country ever produced. 
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Now for a Ten Strike! 


The ball goes whizzing straight down the centre 
of the alley. Behind itis the clear head and the 
steady nerve of a chewer of mild a 
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It’s the cloth in the overalls j 
that gives the wear. 


Stifel's 
Indigo Cloth 


over seventy-five years 
When buying Overalls, Shirts or Jumpers, insist 
wpon STIFEL’S INDIGO. Look 


for this trade mark on the back of the 
goods inside the garment. It’s put there 


for your protection. EOISTERED Break Stumps to Bits 


Overalls are cooler, more serviceable and economical the year ’round W * 
ee ets are —— + . ' ith Farm Powder 
tifel’s Indigo has stood the test for 75 years. : After h led h ill d ith it? 
> : : : you have fu//ea a stump, what will you do with 1 
I id washing makes it look like new. It is fadeless and wears like Tt takes up more room than it did before and it’s too big to 
Cloth Manufactured by 


handle. A/astit out, and it is split into kindling wood. The 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS, 


cost is little. ‘‘Most stump pulling machines,’’ says U. S. 
Indigo Dyers and Printers, WHEELING, W. VA. Farmers’ Bulletin 150, ‘‘are too expensive and unwieldly.’’ Use 
260-262 Church Street. 
CHICAGO 


W. Jackson Blvd. Atlas Farm Powde 
SAN Postal Telegraph Bldg. ; 
TORONT 14 Manchester Bldg. THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Origisal Farm Powder 
and save money, time and labor. Atlas Farm Powder is made espe- 
Punch a hole under the stump, cially for farm use, and is sold by 
load, fire and the job is done! dealersnear you. Itiseasy to buy, 
3 The roots areshattered andcome easy to handle, and is the cheapest 
me out free of earth, while the soil farmhand for blasting stumpsand 
ae If you are the owner of limestone land, why not make money out of your lime’ is loosened and mellowed for boulders, digging ditches and 
\ — sock? ‘Those limestone ledges can be turned into finely pulverized limestone worth yards around—ideal for crops. many other kinds of work. 
oie Vs $2 to $3 perton, Geta Jeffrey LIMEPULVER that will handle big 60 Ib. 
— > & © 


J fock and give you one ton of ground limestone an hour and more, dependi NN 6c“ $ 99 
ji stey upon the size of LIMEPULVER you buy and the horsepower of your ‘caring. \ Send Coupon for ‘“Better Farming Book—FREE 
oO Pu R \ Our big ilfustrated book “ Better Farming,” tells how you can grow 
he Je ffre y [IME LVE + thew g crops by blasting the subsoil, how you can bring orchards 
Sa Hy) into bearing two years earlier, and make more money by using 
This machine is both a crusher and a pulverizer. It not only pulverizes ¥ Atlas Farm Powder. Sent free for the Coupon. Get it now. 
= limestone but also crushes rock to any size for road and concrete work, 


 Ball-bearing, with the Patented Jeffrey Swing Hammers that reduce the , ATLAS POWDER COMPANY General Wit MINGTON,DEL. 
rock to dust without grinding. - 


A complete plant as easily moved as a Bales Offices: Birmingham , Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans , New York, Philadelphia, St, Louis 
wagon. Sold on the Jeffrey Guarantee. Write for catalog and Trial Offer, : s 


\ PWRBSR REAR SERS SREB S RESET ETRE CRRA RRR R ERRORS REE R eRe Ree A EERE 
THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. \ Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. PF 
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Send me your book, ‘Better Farming.” 


Name. 
I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The ———————— i 
Progressive Farmer.” 


The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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5 - Feeding a Calf 
READER wishes to know “which 
is better for a calf, cowpéa hay, 
or corn fodder, of some good grass 
hay.” 

For a calf-réceéiving-a liberal allow- 
anee of milk, or for a calf under four 
months old which receives a fair al- 
lowafice of milk, we would prefer the 
corn fodder (cureti leaves, pulled 
when gréen) or some bright, good 
grass hay. When given to such.a calf 
the rich protein hays, like alfalfa and 
cowpeas, aré likely to disturb digest- 
ion and cayse scours, 

When the calf gets older or when it 
no longer receives milk we would 
then mueh prefer the legume hays. 

. The calf needs the protein these le- 
gume hays coritain when it is cut off 
from the protein supplied by milk, 


Mixing Ground Phosphate Rock With 


READER Writes: I-cah buy 
ground phosphate rock contain- 
ing 29:75 per cent 6f phosphoric acid 
or 13 per cent of phosphorus for 
around $6.75 per ton laid down at the 
farm. fould you advise mixing it 
with stable manure arid spreaditig 
broadcast on the land? In what pro- 
portions should the manure and 
ground phosphate rock be mixed?” 
This ittqtiirer says that acid phos- 
. phate gives good resiilts an his land 
and we therefore infer that his land 
fieeds phosphorus. In that case, we 
most certaitily advise the use of 
gtound phosphate rock at a farm 
éost of $6.75 per ton to mix with sta- 
' ble manure and spread broadcast on 
_ the land. From 75 pounds to 100 
'- pounds should be mixed with a ton of 
’ stable manure. With sufficient stable 
Manure this would be by far the 
cheapest source of phosphoric acid. 


Cotton Seed Not Equal to Meal in 
Feeding Value 
READER asks if ground cotton 
seed will make as good feed as 
~ the commercial cottonseed. meal. 
- The answer is plainly, no. From 
_ the seed, to make meal, are taken the 

hulls, or a large part of them, and a 

considerable portion of the oil: The 
~. oil extracted is of high feeding value 

© to the extent that oil can be economi- 
tally tised by the animal, but after all 
-the oil is removed that is practicable 
© By the oil mills there is still more oil 
than necessary for feeding purposes 
left in the meal. The seed contain 
too much Oil and, as stated, the hulls, 
which are of low feeding value. 

One ton of meal is easily worth a 
ton and a half of seed for feeditig 
purposes. Another advantage pos- 
Sessed by the meal is that, contain- 
ing less oil, it can be used to furnish 
a larger part of the ration, without 
Causing a disturbance in digestion 
-.and scouring or diarrhea. 











Seeding Vetch and Saving Seed 


READER asks the cost of seed- 
ing an acre of hairy vetch. He is 
asked $12 a bushel for seed and wants 
to know if that is unusually high. 
_ Also if the séed of hairy vetch can be 
saved without a threshing machine. 
Hairy vetch is seldom sown alone 
in this country. If to be made into 
hay it falls dawn when sown alone, 
and is more difficult to cut and ture 
than when sown with oats or some 
Other crop. If intended for seed the 
‘plants do not.yield seed as well when 
Sown alone as when sown with oats, 
which Hold up the vetch plants. These 





are the reasons hairy vetch is seldom 
sown alone. To obtain a good stand 
of vetch alone it would probably take 
from 45 to 60 pounds of seed at a cost 
of from $6 to $10. When sown with 
oats, from 15 to 25 pounds of seed 
should be used per acre. 

Hairy vetch seed dre always high- 
priced, but $12 per bushel of 60 
potnds is rather too high. The seed 
can usually be bought at from $6 to 
$10 a bushel, $8 being probably a fair 
average price. 

Since the seed of hairy vetch ripens 
unevenly, that is, there are often ripe 
seed and blooms on a plant at the 
same time, some of the pods are apt 
to be.hard to thresh while others 
may shatter in handling. It is there- 
fore necessary to have some sort of 
machine for threshing. There are 
now on the market machines or de- 
vices for separating vetch and oat 
seeds when grown and threshed to- 
gether. Some of these gre not satis- 
factory, but it is claimed that others 
successfully do the work. This being 
the case, and in view of the fact that 
the plants produce more seed when 
sown with oats which hold up the 
vetch plants, we believe the best way 
to secure vetch seed is to grow oats 
gud vetch together, thresh them with 
the ordinary oat thresher and then 
separate enough vetch seed from the 
oats to give the vetch seed required 
for seeding. 


Feeding Problems 


CORRESPONDENT states that 

he is going to grind feed for cat- 
tle, horses and hogs and wants a for- 
mula for a balanced ration, using corn 
and cob meal, wheat bran and cot- 
tonseed meal. 

In the first place no one formula 
can be given that will make -a bal- 
anced ration for cattle, horses and 
hogs. These animals may-require a 
different ration, and each will require 
a different ration when being fed for 
one purpose from that required when 
fed for another purpose. Moreover, 
we would not grind corn cobs for 
hogs, while corn and cob meal, for 
cattle, especially for dairy cattle may 
prove very satisfactory. Again, we 
would not feed wheat bran to either 
hogs or horses at ruling prices. It is 
too high priced for both, and for hogs 
is too bulky or coarse. This is also 
the objection to the corn cobs when 
ground as corn and cob meal. The 
prices of these feeds as well as the 
kind of animal to be fed will influ- 
ence the proportions that should be 
uséd. It must also be remembered 
that an idle horse or cow may be eco- 
nomically maintained on a ration con- 
taining 1 part of protein to 10 or 12 
of carbohydrates and fats, whereas a 
hard working horse or a dairy cow 
may require 1 part of protein to 4.5 
to 6 parts of carbohydrates and fats. 
In other words, an idle ox in the stall 
may require only .7 of a pound of 
protein for 1,000 pounds weight while 
a horse doing light work may require 
1.5 pounds of protein and a dairy cow 
giving 25 to 30 pounds of milk a day 
would require at least 3 pounds of di- 
gestible protein in a day. A mixture 
containing 1 part by weight of cot- 
tonseed meal, 1 part of wheat bran 
and 2 parts of corn and cob meal has 
a nutritive ratio of 1 part of protein 
to 39 parts of carbohydrates and 
fats. If the rough forage of horses 
and cattle is any of the grass hays, 
corn fodder or silage the grain mix- 
ture suggested above would probably 
be about right for dairy cattle and 
working horses, but as stated above 
we would leave out the bran in feed- 





ing horses and use 1 part of cotton- 
seed meal to 5 or 6 parts of corn and 
cob meéal. If the hay was from le- 
gumes we would use the larger pro- 
portion of corn and cob meal, but if 
grass hay or corn fodder were used 
we would take the smaller proportion 
of corn and cob meal. 

For feeding hogs neither cotton- 
seed meal nor bran is satisfactory. 
Wheat shorts or middlings might be 
substituted, but.is too high priced to 
make a large part of the ration. Prob- 
ably equal parts of corn and wheat 
middlings would do, but 1 part: of 
tankage to 10 parts of such a mixture 
will improve the ration and probably 
give more profitable results. 


$4.25 a Ton Is Too High for Ground 
Limestone 

MISSISSIPPI réader writes: “I 

am offered ground limestone in 
ear lots for $3.25 f. o. b., my station. 
It will cost $1 a ton to haul to the 
farm, making the limestone cost $4.25 
a ton laid down on the farm. Where 
lime is badly needed would: you ad- 
visé its use at this price in any large 
quantity ?” 

The cost is too high. Ground lime- 
stone should be bought at the crusher 
at not to exceed 75 cents a ton, and 
assuming this price then the freight 
is $2.50 a ton from the crusher to the 
néafest railway station. There is no 
part of Mississippi which should have 
to pay over $1 a ton fréight on 
ground limestone if crushers were in 
operation on the abundant limestone 
deposits within the state. 

As to whether our inquirer can af- 
ford to pay $4.25 a ton to put ground 
limestone on his land cati only be an- 
swered by himself. As a general 
proposition it will not pay for general 
field crops like cotton, corn and oats; 
but for alfalfa, melilotus and certain 
special crops, or in the growing of 





‘certain legumes for soil improvement, 


it may pay. It should be obtained for 
less, but if the land is much in need 
of lime a judicious use on certain spe- 
cial crops might pay. As a general 
rule we do not advise a large use of 
lime for géneral field crops when 
ground limestone costs over $2.50 a 
ton at the farm. 

There are many crops like velvet 
beans, cowpeas, soy beans, lespedeza 
and bur clover that do fairly well on 
the lands of the South, without addi- 
tional applications of lime. The lands 
may be greatly improved with these 
crops without lime, and we advise 
their -use instead of those legumes 
which require more lime, until ground 
limestone can be obtained at less 
cost. If, however, a test shows that 
enough better crops are obtained to 
make even such expensive limestone 
profitable, then it should be used, but 
our observation leads us to believe 
that if a proper selection of legumes 
is made it is very doubtful if such 
high-priced limestone can be econom- 
ically used. ~ 





We Need Better Hogs Than This 


N january 1, 1915, there were 30 
states in which the avefage value 

of hogs per head was-over $10, The 
highest value, per head, $15.70, was in 
Maine, ard the lowest, $6, in Florida. 
The average value of hogs per head 
for the United States was $9.87, and 
not in a single one of the South- 
ern states did the hogs have the 
average value of the whole coutitry. 
The loss from this lower value, which 
is a result of lower quality, is etior- 
mous. For instance, 1,540,000 hogs in 
Mississippi, at a value of $7.20 per 
head, had a total value of $11,088,000. 
If the hogs of Mississippi had been 
of average quality for the United 
States and been of an average valte, 
they would have had a total value of 
$15,199,800, or a gain of $4,111,800. If 
the Mississippi hogs had been of 


equal quality and value to those of 
Maine they would have had a total 
value of $24,178,000, or $13,090,000 mote 
than those tow kept. 

It must not be supposed, however, — 
that Mississippi hogs are not of abottt 
as good quality as those of other 
Southern states, for the average vaf- 
ue of the hogs per head of 13 South- — 
ern states was $7.70; or’ $2.17 below the 
average of the United States. 


Balancing a Feed for Work Horses 


A READER says he has corti on the 
ear, corn stover cut green and 





‘cured, peavine hay, peanuts—nuts and 


vines—velvet beans and sweet pota- 
toes and wants a balanced ration for 
work horses, weighing from 1000 — 
pounds to 1,200 poutids each. He is 
now feeding 25 pounds of the corn 
stover, 8 pounds of corn and 4 pounds 
of cottonseed meal daily, giving near- 
ly all the roughage and half the grain 
at the night feed, and says the ari 
mals are doing fairly well. 

We would suggest that it might be 
better for the horses to substitute a 
little peavine hay. for some of the 
corn stover. This would allow less 
cottonseed nieal to be fed and still 
give the protein required. While 
the horses are said to be doing fairly 
on 4 poutids of cottonseed meal-a day, 
that is rather heavy feeding of cot- 
tonseed meat for 1,000 to 1,200-pound 
horses. 

We believe the horses likely to do 
better on, say 10 to 12 pounds of the 
stover,; 5 pounds peavine or pean 
hay, 10 pounds of corn and 2 pour 
of cottonseed meal. It may be that 
this ration would cost a little more 
than the one now used; but the cost 
would not be much different and we 
would expect the horses to do better 
on it, as a permanent or constant ra- 
tion, 

Some sweet potatoes might possi 
bly be used, if cheap enough, but they 
would probably not improve the ra~ 
tion much, if any, for hard working 
horses. At most, only four or five 
pounds a day should be used, to give 
a little succulent feed. <A little less 
corn or corn stover could be given if 
sweet potatoes were used, but we 


doubt if anything would be gained by 
their use. 





Calcium and Calcium Carbonate are 
Different 


TENNESSEE reader asks: “What 
4% do you thitik of a firm sefling 
ground limestone, claitiing that it 
contains 98 per cent cafcium and 1% 
per cent magnesium? The Progres- — 
sive Farmer of Augtst 14, 1915, page 3, 
said that pure limestortte contaitis only 
40 per cent of calcitm. Another firm 
guaranteed their ground limestone to 
contain 96 per cent calcium.” ‘ 
If there be a firm which makes such 
statements we think it is either not 
well informed regarding its own busi- 
ness or it is misrepresenting the facts. 
But we fear that our correspondent 
must be mistaken. We hope, at least, 
that he has mistaken a guarantee of 
98 per cent of “calcium carbonate” for 
98 per cent of calcium”. There is a 
vast difference between “caleium” and 
“calcium carbonate”. Cafctum car- 
bonate is made up by weight of 40 
parts of calcium, 12 parts of carbon 
and 48 parts of oxygen. In other 
words, in 100 pounds of pure calcium 
carbonate, or pure limestone, there 
are 40 pounds of calcium, 12 pounds 
of carbon and 48 pounds of oxygen. 
In a limestone which contains 98 per 
cént of calcium carbonate there is 
39.2 per cent of calcium, and no seller 
of ground limestone is likely to make 
the miStake of claiming the impossi- 
ble of 98 per cert of calcium. Any 
ground limestone containing 96 or 98 
per cent of calcium carbonate is of 
very high grade. 




























NE of the most valuable sna, 
“beans is the climbing Gerger’s 
Green Pod Stringless. We have had 
‘a row this summer running on a six- 
foot width of chicken wire netting. 
We have had-snaps-from them all sum- 
mer and here the first of September 
we are still getting tender beans, and 
- as they bore more than we could keep 
down I have gathered a gallon or 
more ripe beans for winter use. These 
beans are white, and the variety is 
sometimes called the White Kentucky 
Wonder. This bean will give a pro- 
fusion of beans as good as Navy 
beans and we can grow them, while 
‘we cannot do much with Navy beans. 
* * * 


’September is the time to sow seed 
of the winter radishes. One of the 
best of these is the Celestial, a very 
large white radish. It can be eaten 
like other radishes, and can be boiled 
like turnips and makes a better dish 
than turnips. The roots will keep all 
right in the ground if well mulched 
between the rows with rough manure. 
The rose-colored Chinese radish is 
another hardy variety. I have sold 
these all winter in Raleigh pulled di- 
rectly from the rows, and they do not 
get pithy. 

* * * ‘- 

Now, too, I plant the sets of the 
Norfolk Queen onion shallowly in 
rows 15 inches apart, and later pull 
the soil to them as a winter protec- 
tion and cover the space between the 
rows with stable manure. The Yel- 
low potato onions sets are. plant- 
ed at the same time and in the 
same way. In early spring the 
soil is pulled away from them to 
give the bulbs a chance to develop 
near the surface. The Queen onions 
are used for green onions and the 
Potato onions will ripen in June and 
we can grow-some later crops after 
them. If grown on a large scale it is 
best to sow cowpeas after the onions, 
and turn them under in the fall and 
plant the same land in onions, using 
commercial fertilizer only so as to 
clean the land of weeds. Onions 
treated in this way can be grown for 
a number of years on the same land 
and improve in production, 

* * 


My first sowing of spinach was 
made early in August and is now 
nearly large enough to cut. The final 
sowing will be made the last of this 
month to winter over for spring cut- 
ting. The Norfolk kale is now large 
enough to thin and we use the thin- 
nings for greens and give the plants 
a chance to make big curly heads for 
winter cutting. The kale is greatly 
improved in quality by frost. I ex- 
pect to sow more seed yet, and it can 
be sown in the South at any time in 
this month. 

x * * 

If your first sowing of turnips failed 
it is still practicable to sow some of 
the early varieties like the Milan. In 
fact I once made good turnips of 
these sown at Raleigh October 1. 


Late Cabbages and Hen Manure 


O YOU consider hen manure and 

acid phosphate a good fertilizer 
for late cabbage, after they are plant- 
ed? In what proportion to mix 
them?” There is nothing better for 
the cabbage. I would mix it two- 
thirds hen manure and one-third acid 
phosphate of the 16 per cent grade. 
Use it alongside the plants as liber- 
ally as the supply will warrant, for 
you cannot feed cabbage too heavily, 
and it especially likes phosphate and 
nitrogen. My late cabbage is grow- 
ing on land which was heavily manur- 
ed last fall and grew a crop of early 
Trish potatoes. After the plants got 
off to growing I gave them a side 












dressing of fertilizer running 7 per 
cent ammonia, 6 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 5 per cent potash, at the 


‘rate of 800 pounds an acre, and culti- 


vated it in. Then every week I 
drench the plants with the soapsuds 
from the family wash to keep the 
green worms down, and the soapsuds 
is a fairly good fertilizer, too. And 


‘the way those cabbage plants are 


growing and the freedom from worms 
is very gratifying to see. 





Keeping Potatoes 


HAVE a field of Irish potatoes now 

mature and which should be dug. 
My house’ room is limited and they 
will have to be kept outdoors. What 
do you think of digging and hilling at 
this season. 

It is rather a difficult matter to 
keep Irish potatoes* dug in warm 
weather. They need to be kept cool 


“ket after’the ‘spring bearers are all: 
. gone. 


They ‘should be planted in 
strong land inclined to moisturé, and 
very heavily fertilized: Mine were 
planted on land that was very heavily 
manured last fall; and-they have done 
very well and have made lots of run- 
ners, which I shall use to increase the 
plantation in November. 





MAKING COWPEA HAY 


Some Pointers on What Is Necessary 
and How to Do the Work 


ROM a state experiment station: 

“Because of recent difficulty in 
growing clover, and-in response to 
many inquiries in regard to curing 
peavine hay, we are issuing a circular 
on the subject. Should like.to have 
you give us in detail your method of 
curing this hay. I find this method 
given in one of the farmers’ bulletins 
published some years ago, and also 
in the Wilcox and Smith’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture. They give the 
method somewhat differently. Inthe 
latter case they make the statement 
that you recommend that the peas be 
not raked up nor cocked until: they 





yield of corn that clover sod does.” 


cation of commercial fertilizer.” 
“It is 
tilizing value of crimson clover.” 


same results as a heavy clover sod.” 


the tenth year.” 


ure per acre. 


corn or tornatoes, on the same land.” 





WHY YOU SHOULD GROW CRIMSON CLOVER 


ELAWARE farmers were among the first in the United States to discover 
the greai value of crimson clover, and they now grow it very extensively. 
The following extracts from letters from Delaware farmers to the Delaware 
Experiment Station show the high regard in which crimson clover is held: 
“We have never used any grade of commercial fertilizer that gave us the 


“I consider the fertilizing value of a crimson clover crop as good as a dress- 
ing of stable manure, and this | have found worth much more than any appli- 


impossible to put enough fertilizer on corn to compete with the fer- 4 
“It would: take 20 two-horse loads of manure to the acre to produce the 


“Crimson clover is equivalent to 20 loads of the best stable manure at one 
dollar per load, besides the expense of handling.” 

“I do not think that you can replace crimson clover with fertilizer. 
take a coat of stable manure costing $20 to $25 to do the same.” 


“We have grown corn 10 years in succession on the same land with crimson 
clover. The yield was 25 bushels of corn the first year and 60 bushels per acre 


“| would rather have a good crimson clever sod than 15 to 20 loads of man- 
My land before the use of crimson clover, would not grow more 
than 10 and 15 bushels of corn per acre. 
per acre and the land gets better every year. 


It will 


Now I can grow 90 to 100 bushels 
I get two crops a year, hay and 








and dark. The ideal place would be 
a cellar with plenty of ventilation 
and totally dark. Then, as the nights 
are cool in your mountain section, 
you could open up all ventilation at 
night and close up and darken in the 
early morning, so as to retain the 
night’s coolness. But not having cel- 
lar room, the next best thing is to 
put them in heaps of 25 bushels and 
cover with straw and earth and put a 
shelter over the heaps to keep off the 
sun. They may keep in this way. 





Everbearing Strawberries 

ROM North Carolina: “How about 

those Progressive strawberries? 
Are they bearers for the early mar- 
ket? Are they suited to this sec- 
tion?” 

I would not recommend the Pro- 
gressive or any of the everbearing 
strawberries for Northern shipment 
in spring from the South, as there are 
larger and more salable varieties in 
the spring. The Progressive is a med- 
ium-sized berry, sweet and good, and 
a tremendous bearer.- Today (Septem- 
ber 1) I had them for dinner, as I have 
been having all summer, and the 
plants are still full of green fruit and 
blossoms. On our home market they 
are selling for 15 cents a quart. Some 
have been shipped lately, but what 
they sold for North I do not know. 
The Progressive is valuable for giv- 
ing you strawberries all summer till 
frost. They will do well in your sec- 
tion and may pay for the home mar- 





are ready to take in. In the farmers’ 
bulletin they say that you recom- 
mend raking them the first day after 
cutting, cocking and leaving in the 
cock until in the right condition to 
put in. I do not wish to quote you 
without being positive that lamright. 
It seems that some of the Southern 
stations have not had- satisfactory 
results from your method. Is it not 
possible that curing the hay more 
than you advise would be as likely 
to cause failure as not curing enough? 
It seems to me that cowpea hay cured 
too much to pack and heat, and yet 
not dry enough to prevent molding, 
would be most likely to spoil”. 

I had almost come to the determi- 
nation to write no more about curing 
cowpea hay, for no matter how care- 
fully one may state his method there 
will always be men who will not use 
common sense in the matter. Some 
years ago I stated that under peculiar 
conditions of the crop and great heat 
and dry weather, I was able to house 
the hay the third day after cutting it, 
and at once many jumped to the con- 
clusion that I advised putting the hay 
in the barn the third day as an essen- 
tial part of the curing. But how the 
publishers of the encyclopedia you re- 
fer to ever got the notion that I ad- 
vised letting the hay lie till cured I 
cannot say for I never suggested any- 
thing of the sort, but have always 
urged the importance of curing it 
with the least exposure to the sun 
possible. 


The great’ object is to get all the 
hay-in the best shape;'that is, to cure 
the hay so that we do not haye a’pile ~ 
of sticks but a cured product with thé 
leaves, the best part: of the hay, re- 
tained. This cannot~be done-if the. 
hay is let lie exposed to the sun till 
cured. I have stated very often in 
these and other columns the method I 
uséd successfully for 30 years without 
a single failure. Many have written 
to me that they have perfect success 
and make fine hay, and others claim 
thet their hay molded. In fact one 
faru... wrote in one of the farm pa- 
pers that he wanted no more of my 
hay, as it always molded. But, as I have 
said, I cannot endow.men with com- 
mon sense and judgment so that they 
would understand the varying condi- 


‘tions of the crop in different localities 


and different seasons. While, under 
peculiar conditions, I was once able 
to house the hay the third day, I have 
never done this but once. The condi- 
tion of the crop must be taken into 
consideration. Peas cut too green will 


‘take longer to cure as a matter of 


course, and if cut too far advanced 
the leaves will be lost in any. method 
of curing. In brief the following has 
been my practice: 

Let the crop grow till the pods are 
well filled and some beginning to 
turn yellow. Mow only in the morn- 
ing till noon, beginning as soon as 
the dew is off. Run a tedder behind 
the mowers and keep it going to toss 
up and hasten the wilting. In the af- 
ternoon rake the hay into windrows, 
and the next morning turn these over 
with the rake. That afternoon put 
this cutting into cocks as narrow and 
tall as will stand well, and rake the 
second morning’s hay into windrows. 
Then as soon as a handful of hay can 
be taken and twisted hard and no sap 
run to the twist, put the hay in the 
barn, letting it simply settle with its 
own weight and not packing. Then 
let it alone, for if it heats and you stir 
it you will let in the mold spores with 
the air, and the result will be moldy 
hay; but if let alone it will cure sweet 
and clean and the leaves will be re- 
tained. This is assuming that the 
weather is good and there has been 
no rain. If rain comes on the cocks 


’ they will have to be opened and dried 


off, for if there is any external mois- 
ture on the hay it will mold. One 
practice, I think, which has caused 
some to fail is that they have let the 
cocks stand on damp ground and 
have run this damp bottom in with 
the hay. In wet weather it is impor 
tant that the hay cocks be dried off. 

Now I have, as I: have said, never 
made a failure in getting clean hay, 
and hundreds have written me that 
they have had perfect success by fol- 
lowing this method, while others have 
said that they got moldy hay. Why 
they did I could only say from an in- 
timate knowledge of their crop con- 
ditions and method, for it was evi- 
dently not the fault of the method 
but the way in which the method was 
applied under varying conditions, and 
the failure to use common sense in 
the work. 





Plants for Name 


EVERAL send grasses and other 

plants *for name, but I cannot 
name a plant froma little snip, and 
must have’ the plant in bloom. Oth- 
erwise I cannot be positive about it. 
Therefore if you send grasses or oth- 
er plants please remember that I 
want the whole plants with the flow- 
er head. 





The finest thing now in the flower 
garden is the Aster bed. I have a bed 
10 feet wide and 30 feet long now a 
mass of flowers, many of which are 
four to five inches in diameter, pur- 
ple, pearl color, pink and white. The 
plants stand waist high and the flow- 
ers have long stems for cutting. They 
are the-variety known as Grego 
Giants. The flowers are selling for 
75 cents a hundred, and the finest are 
being saved for seed. 





« The men who lead are the men who read. 
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[Selecting Corn and Cotton Seed for Planting Next Year 


l Article No. 36 on “‘ Diversification and Independence i in 1915!”’ 








By TAIT BUTLER 














sary in this day to convince any 

one that much may be done to 
improve his seeds by intelligent se- 
lection, or that the time spent in se- 
lecting seed for his next.year’s plant-) 
ing will prove profitable if the work 
be done in an intelligent manner. 
- But-there has been much loose talk 
and many exaggerated statements 
made about the increased crop yields 
which will come from selecting seed. 
In the first place, intelligently select- 
ing seed, even in the field, for one or 
two years is not likely to produce the 
marvelous effects often claimed by 
many of those who assume to advise 
the farmer. In the second place, few 
farmers know how to select seed 
and those who advise them that they 
ought to select their seed in the field 
generally stop at telling them to se- 
lect an ear and a stalk of corn, and 
a boll and a cotton plant, which con- 
form nearest their “ideals”, without 
telling what constitute the correct 
ideals. A-man may select what he 
thinks is the best ear or stalk and yet 
it may be far from actually the best, 
even when judged by our present 
knowledge. 

As stated, it will pay any farmer to 
select his corn and cotton seed for 
next year’s planting in the field this 
fall. In fact, there is no work that 
may pay better, but unless this work 
is properly done it is likely to be of 
little value, and in no case should any 
marvelous results be expected from 
one year’s selection. Nor unless the 
variety started with is a good one and 
the work be intelligently persisted in 
for several years, are the results like- 
ly to be oe 


What Real Improvement Calls 
For 


REQUENTLY a man is heard to 

state with apparent self-congratu- 
lation, that he has been .“improving” 
his corn for 5, 10 or 20 years, and he 
assumes that, for this reason his corn 
is superior to other varieties. As a 
matter of fact, in most cases of this 
sort, the corn is in no wise superior to 
hundreds! of other so-called varieties, 
because the “improving” has not been 
directed by accurate knowledge or the 
care necessary to make such work 
effective. 

Some varieties of corn will yield 
more than others. That has been 
thoroughly established by the experi- 
ment station variety tests, but there 
are no doubt varieties, which have 
not been tested by the experiment 
stations, that are just as good as the 
good ones that have been tested. The 
safest guide, however, to the select- 
ion of a good variety is to take one 
that has ranked high in the tests for 
several years and at several experi- 
ment stations, including the station 
in your own state. Then, after such 
a variety is found, subject it to the 
further test of giving high yields and 
otherwise proving satisfactory in 
your own neighborhood. Such a va- 
riety is likely to be far superior to 
any so-called “improved” or “new” 
variety, no matter what claims are 
made for the “new” variety by the 
seller or how extravagantly it may 
be advertised. 

There is an erroneous idea in ex- 
istence that if one wishes to sell seed 
he must obtain some so-called new 
variety or must give some old and 
established variety a new name. This 
is seldom true, for if one offers for 
sale a variety which has proved its 
value, he in a measure profits by the 
advertising done by all others han- 


_———— 
This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next articles in the series being: 
September 25—Marketing Surplus 
ducts; Storing Fruits and Vegetables for 
Winter Use. 


N: ARGUMENT should be neces- 


October 2—What to Do With Cotton Seed;~ 


How to Feed to Cattle, Horses and Hogs. 





Pro-- 


dling the same variety,and. he is: much 
more likely. to sell- what. he has_to 
offer, of -some. established and well 
known variety, unless he expends: 
large sums for advertising and then 
the cost “eats up” the profits. 

No one has any basis for claiming 
that he. is improving his varieties, or 
that he is offering good seed for sale, 
unless he either selects all seed sold 
while the crops are growing; or 
plants the field which grows the seed 
offered for sale from a properly man- 
aged seed patch. Of course, it may 
be possible and will no doubt often 
occur, that one kind of seed taken 
from the yield of the whole field or 
farm will make a better yield than 
other seed carefully selected in the 
field while the crop is growing; but 
the same variety or kind of seed will 
almost certainly yield better if intel- 
ligently se- 


It is..also safest to buy seed 
grown as close home as possible. As 
“distant hills look green,” so are the 
yields and good qualities of crops 
likely to assume larger proportions 
the farther they are from home. The 


‘day of real miracles has passed, if it 


ever actually existed, and instead of 
extravagant claims, new varieties and 
distance from home being the means 
of selling the seed, they should effec- 
tually prevent their sale. 

Every progressive, intelligent farm- 
er should first obtain the best seed 
possible of some variety of known 
value and tested adaptability to his 
soils and climate, and then select his 
seed in the field each year. If he can 
grow the seed for planting his next 
year’s crop in a properly managed 
seed plat, so much the better; but in 
any case he should select the seed 

for his own 





lected in the 
field for a pe- 
riod” of sev- 
eral years. 
Much of 
the lack of 
interest in 
good seed 
among farm- 


ers is no 
doubt due 
to the fact 


that many of 
those who 
are offering 
so-called im- 
proved seeds 








planting 
while the 
crops are 
growing. 
This particu- 
larly applies 
to corn and 
cotton, but 
might also 
be extended 
to several 
other crops. 

The fol- 
lowing are a 
few of the 
most import- 
ant points to 





for ‘sale are be kept in 
sending out mind in se- 
seed which lecting corn 
have not and cotton 
been intelli- seed for 
gently select- planting. It 





ed and are in TYPE ON 














A GOOD TYPE OF COTTON STALK TO 
, SELECT FROM 

no wise superior to the common run 

of seed on the average farm. 


All may not .be able to select 
their own’ seed, and many have 
neither the inclination nor the knowl- 
edge required to properly select good 
seed for planting. These should pur- 
chase from those who are known not 
only to know how, but actually select 
the seed according to correct stand- 
ards. In buying seed it is always safest 
and usually much better to buy some 
variety that has thoroughly establish- 
ed its value, rather than some so-call- 
ed new variety for which extravagant 
claims are made. In fact, if claims 
are made for any variety of seed, 
much in excess of the known quali- 
ties of seed or varieties of the same 
crop, it is always a safe conclusion 
that these extravagant claims are not 
justified. For instance, if it is claim- 
ed that any variety will yield two or 
three times the usual yields of other 
varieties of the same crop, this alone 
should be sufficient to prevent anyone 
from buying such seed and being de- 
ceived. 


GOOD TYPE OF CORN PLANT ON LEFT; POOR 





RIGHT is usually 














DON’T SELECT SEED FROM 

LIKE FHIS 
safest and most satisfactory to attach 
special importance to a small num- 
ber of essential characters, if im- 
provement is desired, than to try to 
select for -improvement of a large 
number of characters. 


The first and most important quali- 
ty to be sought is large yields per 
acre. This should not be carried to 
the point of losing sight of quality 
and total value of the entire crop, 
but by any sort of correct standard 
the money value of the ¢rop per acre 
is a very important point and should 
have first consideration. The amount 


A STALK 


and quality of the stover produced,- 


the quality of the ear or grain, the 
freedom of the plant or ear from in- 
jury by disease, insects and weather 
are all factors in determining the 
money value of a corn crop per acre, 
and must not be lost sight of; but as 
a general rule the variety of corn 
that yields most per acre is the best 
variety. We have known men to ob- 
ject to the small size of the ears of 
the prolific varieties of corn, because 
of the greater cost of shucking. One 


~done by hand. 















or two bushels of corn would more 
than pay for such increased cost of 
shucking, even when done by hand, 
and it is pretty safe to state that on — 
the records of tests made at Southern = 
experiment stations the prolific vari-— 
eties usually make more than enough ~ 
larger yields on average Southern © 
soils to pay for this slightly increas- 
ed cost of shucking, even when it is 






tance has been attached, by most — 


In selecting cotton much impor-— 


farmers, to the proportion of lint to 
seed. This is frequently carried to 
the extent of losing sight of the qual- 
ity of the lint, which is generally 
shortest and least valuable per pound 
in those varieties which yield the 
highest per cent of lint to seed cot 
ton. The important point here, as- 
with other crops, is the variety that 
will give the highest money value per 
acre in a series of years. The seed 
are of value, and if the lint and the 
plant are otherwise satisfactory and 
well adapted to the conditions under 
which the cotton must be grown, and 
produces the largest money value per 
acre, a high per cent of lint to seed 
cotton ceases to have large value. 





Selecting Seed Corn 


IND of stalk or plant: There will 

always be differences of opinions 

or ideals in the selection of the most 

desirable stalk or plant taken as a 

whole, but certain characters are 
generally accepted as desirable. 

The stalk should be of only medi- 
um height. This-is especially import- | 
ant in the South, where the long 
growing season tends to the develop- © 
ment of an extremely large growth of 
stalk under favorable soil:and mois- 
ture conditions, The stalk should be 
of rather large diameter at the base 
and be firmly attached to the ground, 
making it able to withstand wind 
.storms without blowing down. In the 
South, where moisture and sunshine 
are abundant, broad, vigorous look- 
ing leaves that do not “fire” or ripen 
unevenly are necessary to a good corn 
plant. The ear should not be located 
too high, or too far from the ground. 
It is probable that the higher the ear 
the greater the tendency of the 
stalk to blow down, and in the South 
it is not unusual for the ear to be too 
high for convenience in harvesting 
when the ears are removed from the 
standing stalks. 

If we are to accept the weight of 
evidence from tests at Southern ex- 
periment stations, stalks which ~ 
bear at least two ears should be © 
selected. Northern authorities and 
the tests in the Northern states seem 
to favor one large ear to the stalk, 
and some authorities at least seem to 
intimate that increased yields by se- 
lection are only to be brought about 
by the selecting of larger ears. The 
short growiffg seasons and the lack of 
moisture in the North may set the 
limit of grain production at one ear, 
but the weight of evidence points to 
larger yields in the South from two 
or more ears, because two or three 
ears may here be produced on a stalk 
and these two or three or four ears 
yield a greater weight of corn than 
the largest single ears. 

Much stress has been laid on the 
shape and type of ear by many of 
those who have advocated seed se- 
lection, but the best investigators 
now agree that “no visible characters 
of apparently good seed ears are in- 

dicative of high yielding power”’— 
Hartley. Montgomery, “Corn Crops”, 
page 86, erroneously assumes, “As the 
ear represents the producing ability 
of a plant, all other things being 
equal, the selection of large ears 
would preserve the most productive 
strains.” Southern tests show that 
“ears”, not “the ear”, represent the 
producing ability of the plant, or 
rather, that the largest weight of 
grain and not the ear or ears, repre- 
sents the produC¢ing ability of the 
plant, and that, since in the South, 
varieties producing more ‘than one 
ear to the stalk, on the whole gener- 


(Concluded on page 21, this issue) 
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Gece Be Perven— 
Drops the Seed at the 
‘Bottom 


{THIS means a better yield — more 

profits for you. No seed is wasted 
—none left exposed to birds and wind. 
‘Every seed is laid in the bottom of al 
packed seed bed and covered. 


: . The New | 
Peoria Drill 
For YOUR Farm - 


‘ean pay backits cost quickly 
Tf you-don't work your farm yourself, give 
your men this wonderful drill. Do it.even if 
necessary to discardsome other make. They ‘ 
can Show you better results. You stop wast- 
ing seed and get bigger crops 


Every Seed Is Covered 


No other drill can:duplicate ‘the work .of the 
New Peoria. It works in any soil. Use it for 
any of the small grains—or: s, beans and B 
corn, Can not injure the gue. Si sincaes for 
catalog and “Facts on Drilling 
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This paint wears long, keeps smooth 
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ty prevent crackin has to 
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SO EASY TO WORK 
SO EASY TOFIX : 


A am can operate a Kanawha or 
Red Jacket pump and when repairs 


KANAWHA PUMP PL WORKS = : 
ings Bldg 





Threshes cowpeas and 
bo ae from the mown Vinee 
wheat.oats, rye ont barley. A 
perfect com bination machine. Nothing like it. 
“The iP. Maseoy Lhavye been looking for for 20 
“St will meet every demand,’ 
igeotor Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
Brorgan. Disc an ThresherCo , 
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This Weeks Prize Letters 


How Selected Seed Will Pay You 








REMARKABLE RESULTS FROM 
CAREFUL SEED SELECTION 


A Tennessee Farmer Who Has Great- 
ly Increased Yields and Profits by 
Eliminating Scrub Seed—First Prize 
Letter 


HE selection of good seed for next 

year’s planting is an important 
work that all farmers should give 
special attention. Good seed are as 
essential to good crops as good sires 
are to good livestock, and especially 
is this true with corn and cotton. 
For several years I -have been plant- 
ing and growing separate plats of 
corn and ‘cotton for seed, pulling out 
and detasseling all weakly and bar- 
ren stalks in the plats, and selecting 
my corn and cotton in the field from 
growing plants. The results I have 
obtained are wonderful. Corn that 
only produced one-ear to the stalk 
now makes two, and cotton that made 
scattering bolls and few to the stalk 
now makes many and close together. 
judicious seed selection will pay as 
well as any work on the farm for the 
time employed, and the proper time 
to select is in the field from the grow- 
ing plant. Like begets like in plants 
as well as in animals, so to know 
what kind of a plant to expect from 
seed we must go to the field and se- 
lect from the growing plant. 

A good type of corn plant is one 
stocky, with heavy foliage, good silk 
and tassel, good brace roots, two 
good ears set about half-way the 
stalk, hanging well over, with strong 
shank, but not too long. These stalks 
should be marked in some way. A 
good way to do this is to tie strips of 
cloth around ‘the stalk above the ear, 
of some color that can be seen well; 
then in harvesting, gather the ears 
from these stalks, stripping the shuck 
back ‘on one side of the ear enough to 
have shuck to tie the two ears to- 
gether. Then protect from rats by 
stretching a line across the ceiling, 
throwing the ears across the line, and 
let hang wntil spring. Then shuck 
out, discarding all inferior ones, plac- 
ing all model ones on a table. Then 
select a model type and grade to that 
type. A model ear is cylindrical in 
shape, with a circumference about 
two-thirds the length, well filled out 
at butt.and tip, corn extending well 
over the cob, rows compact and 
straight, running parallel with cob. 
Shell by hand, discarding all ears 
that have black-tipped grains, as 
these are often weak in. germination. 
It is mot necessary to test the ger- 
mination of seed that are cared for in 
this way, as they will often show a 
germination of 100 per cent. 

I select cotton in the same way, by 
marking the model stalks. An ideal 
stalk of cottonis stocky, with medium 
foliage, long fruiting limbs near the 
ground, bolls set close on the hmbs 
and limbs close on stalk. The bolls 
should have five locks and the locks 
set in a way that they can be gather- 
ed at one grab, and storm- resistant, 
lint strong and not less than seven- 
eighths of an inch in length for short 
staple. Gather from the center of the 
stalk, for bolls at the ground and near 
the top of the stalk are often dam- 
aged and seed have weak germina- 
tion. 

Store the cotton in a dry place, 
separate from other cotton. In gin- 
ning, thoroughly clean the gin and 
catch the seed in a sheet. I have fol- 
lowed these methods for five years 
and not only have my plants increas- 
ed in productiveness, but the demand 
for-my seed is so great that it is im- 
possible for me to fill it. 

W. P. DEARING. 

Covington, Tenn, 





Remember that ff what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


SELECT AN IDEAL AND THEN 
STICK TO IT 


Careful, Painstaking Work is Essen- 
tial to Success, but it Will Pay Well 
—Prize Letter 


METHOD of seed selection is 
very simple, though thorough 
enough to suit the most exacting. 
With corn and cotton, this begins in 
the field when ready to gather, as 
this is the only place where they can 
be graded according to growing and 
productive qualities, the principal fea- 
tures in seed selection. 

The first point I consider in corn 
is the type of stalk from which my 
select ears are to come. 
be vigorous, straight-standing, sturdy, 
well developed and perfectly free 
from disease. I am always very care- 
ful to select stalks that have had only 
an average chance, for unusual op- 
portunities or conditions cannot be 
inherited, or bred in corn. Ears must 
be located rather tow on the stalk, 
as high ears make top-heavémess 
which may cause much damaged corn 
by falling down. A long shank is 
another point I avoid as undesirable, 
for a short shank holds the butt of 
the ear close to the’ stalk and indi- 
cates strength. Ears must be an av- 
erage size, well filled to the tip, and 
point slightly outward from the stalk. 
The ones that stand straight are late 
in maturing, and if the season is rainy 
there will be considerable damage 
from water running inside the shuck. 
I also reject ears that hang down, as 
they are always undeveloped and vi- 
tally weak. 

After being gathered, dried and 
husked, the corn is inspected again 
and all ears showing defects are 
thrown out. Some will be loose and 
imperfectly formed. All those retain- 
ed show well formed grain in straight 
rows on the cob and are filled out 
well at both butt and tip. When 
shelling, a final inspection is given 
and selection made to conform to 
many points. Very often defects 
show up at this stage. Some grains 
will be narrow and pointed and cling 
to the cob. Such grains have weak 
germs and should not be planted. 
Some ears will be too hard to shell, 
while some will be too easy, and ‘cobs 
may mot all have the desired color, 
or be tough enongh to be retained. 
I select about 50 ears for each acre I 
intend ‘to plant, which leaves enough 
for seed after inspection is finished. 

In,selecting cotton seed I apply the 
same rigid rules that Ido to corn. It 
is not enough to see what seed are 
merely well developed, but I give 
careful attention to the stalks from 
which my seed are to be-selected, as 
to productive qualities, freedom from 
disease, length of staple and appear- 
ance of plant in general, as to height, 
placing of fruit, etc. I select stalks 
that are best developed and fruited, 
but only those that have grown wn- 
der average conditions of soil, etc. 
Plants must be healthy, with stocky 
branches growing fairly close to the 
ground, and have a majority of bolls 
near the bottom or centrally located. 
When these “standard” stalks are 
found, I take only the very best bolls 
from them. If I am selecting for a 
small breeding patch especially, I 
measure the length of staple, discard- 
ing the very short, though from good 
bells otherwise. I strongly advise 
against selecting planting seed from 
the top portion of plants. It doesn’t 
matter how well developed these 


“bolls appear to be, it is not according 


to nature to suppose they will have 
as much vitality as those nearer the 
base of the stalk, which have matur- 
ed. earlier under the most favorable 
conditions. 

In selecting seed wheat, oats, and 
other small.grain, I.am guided ‘by two 
factors. "These are well matured 
grains and freedom from foreign sub- 


These must” 


stances. In the first place, from the 
time the seed germinates until ‘the 
young plant comes through ‘the 
ground and develeps leaves or 
blades and roots, it has no 


ameans of obtaining food other than 





: 


from. its own seed. Hence, the very 
obvious necessity of a well developed ~ 
seed to furnished the young plant 
with sufficient food to bring it to a 
state where it is able ‘to take its nour- 
ishment from the ground and air. In 
the second place, by careful fanning 
I separate all weed seed, undesirable 
grains, chaff, sticks, and other refuse 
from the.planting portion. By doing 
this I prevent the running of all this 
trash through my seeding machine, 
which would very jdikely interfere 
with its proper working. And again, 
this prevents fouling my land with 
weeds-and the sowing of many grains 
that would never mature into strong, 
healthy plants, or even sprout. 

I have a standard of excellence 
that I maintain in all seed selection, 
and everything must conform to it in 
every point of outward appearance. 
I do not accept substitutes or consid- 
er something that is not exactly what 
my standard calls for but stay by my 
ideal, regardless. The game of seed 
selection, in addition to being profit- 
able, is quite fascinating to me at 
least; so much so, in fact, that seeing 
the improvement take place under 
my own guidance it has become quite 
a hobby with me. 

HUGH E. THORP. 

Dallas, Texas. 














National Farmers’ 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1 

International ‘Wheat Show, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, October 4-14, 


Congress, Omaha, Neb., 





One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer :-and “Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30 





IT SLUGS HARD 
Coffee a Sure and Powerful Bruiser 


“Let your ‘coffee slave be denied his 
cup at #ts appointed time! ‘Headache 
—sick stomach—fatigue. I ‘know it 
all in myself and have seen it in oth- 
ers. Strange that thinking, . reason- 
ing bese will persist in its use,” says 

opeka man. 

He says further that he did not be- 
gin drinking coffee until he was twen- 
ty years old, and that_slowly it began 
to poison him, and affect his hearmg 
through his nervous system. 

“Finally, I quit coffee and the con- 
ditions slowly disappeared, but one 
cold morning the smell of my wife’s 
coffee was too much for me and I 
took a cup.. Soon I was drinking my 
regular allowance, ‘tearing down 
brain and nerves by the daily dose of 
the nefarious beverage. 

“Later I found «my breath coming 
hard, had frequent fits of mausea, and 
then I was taken down with bilious 
fever. 

“Common sense came to me and [ 
quit coffee for good and went back to 
Postum, I at once began to gain and 
have had -no returns of bilious symp- 
toms, headache, dizziness, or vertigo. 

“I now have health, bright thoughts, 
and added weight, where ‘before there 
was invalidism and the blues. 

“My brother quit coffee because of 
its effect on his health and now uses 
Postum. He could not stand the ner- 
vous strain while using coffee, but 
keeps well‘on Postum.” Name given 
by Postum ’Co., Battle ‘Creek, Mich. 

Postum ‘comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c 

packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot wa- 
ter, and, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious bemerage 4dnstantly. 30c 
and 50c tins. 

Both ‘kinds are equally delicious 
and costs about the same "per cup. 
“There’s a Reason” for .Postum. 

—sold by ‘Grocers. 
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More Seed Selection Ideas 








SELECTING A GOOD SEED STALK 


—_. 


Some Points It Will Be Well to Bear 
in Mind When You Go to Select 
Your Seed This Fall 


UPPOSE a man intends going out 
S to select some seed corn or some 
cotton to furnish his planting 
seed: where should he look for it and 
what kind cf stalks should he seiect? 
SO: “iat . as. Our 
practice is cur- 
cerned, the pro- 
cedure is outlined 
in the four sug- 
gestions  follow- 
ing: 
1.—Carefully Con- 
sider the Most 
. ae Suitable Part or 
‘ Parts of the Field 
MR. MARKHAM a Making the Se- 
ections 
ERY likely there will be spots on 
the place where the corn and cot- 
ton are better than elsewhere, simply 
because the land is better. Do not 
select there: this seed might produce 
very poorly on inferior land. Select 
stalks that are doing the best on av- 
erage land. The best plan where no 
special preparations have been made, 
such as the cutting down or emascu- 
lating of inferior plants, as is often 
done with corn, is to go through a 
good-sized field and select the plainly 
superior stalks growing under the 
same conditions as their neighbors. 


2.—Look for Stalks of a High Degree 
of Vitality 


ERE is a stalk that has endured 

a period of dry weather that has 
badly injured most of its neighbors, 
and it is well developed and well 
fruited. That is a good stalk to se- 
lect, if it has the other qualifications, 
because it has drouth-resisting vital- 
ity. Here is a cotton stalk that has 
remained healthy and _ productive 
while most of its neighbors all around 
it have been ruined by the blight. 
Here is another valuable stalk to se- 
lect, if it is satisfactory in other re- 
spects, because it has blight-resisting 
vitality. 

In the absence of these and other 
tests of vitality, it may be assumed 
that a corn stalk that is strong, 
stocky, and clothed with an abund- 
ance of heavy leaves, or a cotton 
stalk that is strong, compact, short- 
jointed, and closely-limbed is rela- 
tively high in vital power. These 
characteristics. will vary somewhat, 
however, in different varieties. 


3.—Select Plants That Are True to 
Type 


mor instance, if you are trying to 
keep up or improve the Simpkins 
cotton your typical stalk will be rath- 
er dwarfish in size, with small leaves, 
small bolls, heavy fruiting and short 
staple. If you are trying to keep up 
or improve the Mebane Triumph 
your typical stalk will be of medium 
size, with heavy foliage, large bolls, 
medium heavy fruiting and medium 
or bender staple. Whatever the type 
you may desire to keep up or improve 
of either corn or cotton, fix firmly 
and clearly in your mind the charac- 
teristics of that type before you begin 
making the selections. 


It may be, of course, that a man 
will want to change some peculiar 
characteristic of a type: he may want 
to increase the size of the ear in Has- 
ting’s Prolific corn, or to develop a 
heavier fruiting strain of Rowden 
cotton. In such cases he should try 
to make the selections with this es- 
pecial object in view, without too ser- 
lously impairing the other character- 
istics of the type. Or it may be that 
@ man will want to develop a new 
type of his own, with certain special 
characteristics; and in that case he 
should put all other types out of his 
mind and select the stalks, otherwise 
Suitable, having these special charac- 
teristics most strongly developed. 


4—Select the Most Productive 
Stalks Conforming to the Re- 
quirements of the Type 


THER things being equal, - pro- 

ductiveness should be the con- 
trolling factor in making the select- 
ions. There are exceptional condi- 
tions, as, for instance, in the case of 
long staple cotton, where productive- 
ness can be profitably sacrificed to 
quality; but in ordinary. practice and 
in the absence of a high. premium 
on superior quality, productiveness is 
the first thing to be considered. High- 
ly productive stalks that do not con- 
form to the type so well in other par- 
ticulars should be preferred to more 
typical stalks that are much less pro- 
ductive. Foliage, size of bolls and 
height of stalk are, of course, much 
less important than the yield of cot- 
ton. In the same way, physical char- 
acteristics that help make up the type 
will have to give away sometimes to 
superior yielding power in the select- 
ion of seed corn. 

L. A. MARKHAM. 
Prescott, Ark. 


PLANTS A SEED PATCH OF CORN 
AND COTTON 


—— 


(Prize Letter) 


PLANT a small plat of good land 

in select seed each year. When 
corn is ready to harvest and perfect- 
ly dry, I go over this seed patch and 
select the best stalks and ears and 
cut the stalks just below the ears, 
gather them and put in a good dry 
place until ready to plant. 





the seed patch and plant the remaind- 
er of this seed on the balance of the 
farm. 

Using the same method for cotton, 
I plant a small plat of good land in 
select seed and go over this patch 
and select just such stalks as suit 
me best, and when dry I pick the best 
bolls from these stalks to plant my 
seed patch next year, gathering the 
remainder of patch to plant the gen- 
eral crop. 

This method is some trouble, but 
one will be well paid for the trouble 
each year in the increased yield of 
both corn and cotton. I have tried 
this method and find that it always 
pays well. D. H. SMITH. 

Alcoliu, S.-C: 





SELECTED SEED CORN WINS 
* PRIZES 


—_—— 


(Prize Letter) 


OR the past seven or eight years 

I have been making field select- 
ions of corn and cotton seed, and I 
am convinced that I have been amply 
rewarded for my trouble. 

I go through my corn before gath- 
ering time and select the best ears 
from the best stalks, saving only the 
ears with the grain tight on the cobs 
and rows straight as possible. I have 
a small seed patch this year which 
was planted from a few specially se- 
lected ears from which I expect to 
plant my entire crop another year. 

I made similar selections from my 
cotton, with the result that the yield 
has been materially increased. I have 
exhibited my corn for two years at 
the county fair, getting first prize for 
the best display and also getting a 
prize for the heaviest corn on stalk. 
I also got a prize the next year for 
heaviest corn on the stalk, there be- 
ing no prize offered for best display. 

W. S. WHITEHEAD. 

Bassfield, Miss. 
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A LITTLE SHY 


Purchaser—“And will he scare at any- 
thing?” 

Farmer—‘“M’ friend, this hoss is jist 
afraid o’ two things: That he won’t get 
eneugh to eat, an’ that he won’t hear when 
I say ‘Whoa.’ ”"—Judge. 








One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, one year, $1.50. 


STUMP 


I then se- | 
lect the best ears from this to plant | 
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DOLLAR 
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covered by an average 
stump and its roots will grow 

25c. to 50c. worth of food crops per 

© year. A hundred-stump acre will produce 
$50 worth of food per year after clearing. 

Why leave these dollars buried under stumps and 

pay taxes on stump land when the whole world offers 
big prices for American farm products ? 


\ 
Red Cross *} \\ 
Stumping Powder #: }} 


Will get them out in cold and wet weather, when you have A 
plenty of time. Clear land now, and crop it next spring. * : 
is explosive is low freezing, hence works well up to 
winter weather. It takes less Stumping Powder in 
wet weather than in dry. Turn the wet days of 
Fall into cash. . 
For clear, illustrated instructions write 
for Free Handbook of Explosives 
No.171 F. 
DU PONT POWDER CO., 
WILMINGTON, DEL. % * 
we 
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Sow Grain Between Your Cotton or Corn Rows 


If you plant your grain crop right between your cotton or corn rows with a COLE 
ONE-HORSE GRAIN DRILL you are far surer of a good stand when winter is 








over than if you sow broad-cast, or with a Western D 

With one of these machines you can go right be- are gathered, Wo need en mal tripe to plow and! 

furrows atatime. No need to wait until the crops by grain-growing time is well settled hing-an }éeel i-bed 

One for graim. Just plant your crop between the rows with a Cole. 
y Horse 6 to 8 acres a day. Besides your cotton or corn crop you get a 
good grain crop and you can 

furrows which protect the grain from the winter winds and cold. No dan- 

ger of the plants ‘spewing’? up. The seed are planted in a basin where 

a Cole No, 34. Our other machines sow one and two rows. Fertilizer can 

be applied at the time of planting, and the machine is ly a- 


tween your cotton or corn rows and plant three the land. ‘The soil-of your Selde is well i vege ced 
Save % of the labor. One man and one horse can easily plant 

G | D 4 | 

they secure the moisture they need. You can sow three rows at a time with 

dapted to applying fertilizer to growing crops. Don’t accept any 





of the shoddy imitations offered. See that you get the genuine 
COLE. Write us for catalog telling about crop rotation and 
soil building. It’s FREE. 


The Cole Mfg. C0., nee soo » Charlotte, N.C. 3 


SAVES THE TIME OF AMAN 
V-& TEAM & AHARROW 











=: The Rawlings pulveriz- 
ing harrows and Cultiva- 
Led gh a its small 
cost many times over by 
No. 6 Size $ 50 its saving in time and la- 
(12 Coulters) == bor. Combines work ofa 

disc and spike harrow 
both smoothing and pulverizing. Light in 
weight « makes perfect mulch - counteracting 


A Great Newspaper 


The New York World is one of the great 
newspapers of the world. 


The Thrice-A-Week edition coming every 
other day is in reality a near daily and con- 
tains all the news of the Nation and of the 
World. 


: BAQaAca 
MADE IN 6 SIZES 


droughts - does not pull up plowed-under weeds. 
A winner for the dealer and acrop producer for 
thefarmer, Don’t fail to get our complete cata- 
log showing attractive prices on everything you 
need. Order direct from us if your dealer can- 
not supply you. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT Co. 
51 Rawlings Bidg., = Baltimore, Md. 








For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the | 
pemey back - breaking hand pump to } 

\ fill your watertank. It’s more re- 

bY liable and economical to install a 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operate: 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more andasupply of 3g 
lons or more per minute. Will 
maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- a 
Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


teed. 
RIFE ENGINE Co. 
3130 Trinity Building New York 








A Constant Water Supply } 








Save your papers and get a binder, 





During these awful war times you cannot 
afford not to have the news from all over 
the World—you need this great near-daily 
newspaper. 

Our special club price for a full year to 
the Thrice-A-Week New York World and a 
full year to The Progressive Farmer both 
for only $1.50 holds good only until October 
1. After October 1 this club will cost $1.65. 


Better send in your order today. 


The Progressive Farmer 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 





S buy suspenders—if it’s 
there you resureof getti 
kind you’ ve earned cotrant=s 


For 17 years the choice 
of three million men who 
want freedom, ease, service, 
and style in suspenders. 
SHIRLEY Presidents are 
the original free-shoulder 
suspenders. They leave you free for work 
or play, give solid comfort and outlast 
all others. 

Imitated now but far from equalled— 
rotect yourself—it’s easy. Just look 
or SHIRLEY on the buckles. It’s on 

the red-striped “‘satisfaction-or-money 
back” ticket, too. Be safe. 


Remember SHIRLEY 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO, 
SHIRLEY, MASS, 


MR. FARMER: 


Show your loyalty to America and the 
Theonky overall a Sarkar ane ae 
beautiful brown dye. 








‘Millions for American-made Brown 
Grose but not one cent for foreign made 
Blue dyes’’ is my motto. 

If yourdealer has not got these beautiful 
brown dyed overalls and will “| get them 
for you~write to me, and I will send you 
a sample piece of the goods, tog: with 
a p a, ay measure a ap oe a Beet 

thenI ive also send youa or 
cvetslin'al Gorecraells 
Once you wear ulaaek & ua will never 


one of my Farm A: 
farmer wrote me that he would not 
$10 for, if he could not get 


Please write to me. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 
The World’s Largest Overall 


lanufacturer. 


Atianta,Ga. Dallas, Tex. Detroit, Mich. 
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panics strong. Sold by weight c¢ i 
by leading dealers. Made in fpirtsi 
Corrugated, 


Galvanized Sheets. Our free 
booklet ‘Better Buiidings’’ con- 
tains full information and build- 
ng plans. Send for copy today. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
rick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





jin a very few minutes. 
| proved gins are arranged so that the 





Hee 


‘The standard springs of America since 1889. Make 
Prevent damage 


“Made Lik driver—easier for horses. 


longer—easier for 
lade Like Finest Auto Spri 
! — grade steel, Very resilient and durable. All sizes— 
Gt any wagon up to $ . If not at dealer's, write 
for circular aovies how Harvey Springs save money. 


HARVEY SPRING CO., 738 17th St, Racine, Wis. B 


| 
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DANGER OF GIN MIXED COTTON 
SEED 


pe 


Grower, Unless He and the Ginner 
Take Precautions, May Get 16 Per 
Cent of His Neighbor’s Variety in 
His Cotton 


EW cotton growers realize when 

they take back seed from an or- 
dinary gin to use in planting the next 
crop the extent to which their seed 
may be mixed with the seed of the 
cotton ginned just previous to their 
lot. Yet this matter is of vital im- 
portance to all cotton raisers who 
wish to grow a uniform variety of 
cotton. As every student of cotton 
breeding knows, even a few seeds of 
another variety in a cotton field may 
through cross-fertilization cause in- 
terbreeding and deterioration in a 
large number of plants. Instead of 
getting only a few seeds from a 
neighbor’s lot of cotton, however, ac- 
tual investigations by specialists of 
the Department of Agriculture show 
that in certain cases a lot of seed will 
contain as much as 14 to 16 per cent 
of seed left in the gin boxes from the 
cotton ginned just before. In the 
cases investigated not only has there 
been a large percentage of seed from 
the variety ginned just previously, 
but it is found that some seeds may 
remain from the second bale preced- 
ing. It follows, therefore, that a 
grower may very readily mix one or 
two other varieties with his special 
kind of seed. 

Where a grower is particular about 
his seed, he can greatly minimize the 
mixing by quick, simple and inexpen- 
sive measures in which the average 
ginner will be glad to codperate. The 
following precautions, which seem to 
be entirely practicable and which, in 
fact, are now exercised in some local- 
ities, are strongly recommended in 
Department Bulletin No. 288, Custom 
Ginning As a Factor in Cotton Seed 
Deterioration, soon to be issued. 

The patron should accompany to 
the gin the lot of seed cotton from 
which he expects to save seed for 
planting, and he should aid the ginner 
in seeing that everything possible is 


"| done to prevent mixing. 


He should see that ‘the flues, feed- 
ers, and cleaners are cleaned as thor- 
oughly as their construction will per- 
mit before he allows his seed cotton 
to enter them. 

The roll should be dropped from 
the roll box and the box should be 
thoroughly cleaned. The dropping of 
the roll is an operation with which all 
ginners are familiar. The construct- 
ion of the gins is such that the roll 
can be dropped and the box cleaned 
Some im- 


roll box may be emptied without 
stopping the gin, thereby further sim- 
plifying the operation. 

Having cleaned the machinery up 
to and including the roll box, the 
next step is to prevent the seed of 
the variety to be ginned from falling 
into the conveyer. It is impracticable 
to clean the conveyor satisfactorily, 
and therefore it should not be used 
when planting seed is to be obtained. 
By adjusting the position of the 
apron of each gin the seed can be 
made to fall upon the floor in front 
of the gin instead of into the convey- 
or. From here it can be sacked eas- 
ily. 

The floors about the gins should be 
cleaned to the extent that no seeds 
are left lying around to cause mixing. 

Canvas spread upon the floor to re- 
ceive the seed from the gins is often 
used. 

Such precautions require time in 


| which to carry them out effectively, 


and time spent in this manner natur- 


| ally reduces somewhat the amount of 
| ginning that otherwise could be done 


in a day. On this point the ginner 
may find cause to base objection to 


| such precedure, but it should be possi- 
| ble to meet the objection by fully 


compensating him for the extra time 
consumed. The expense of special 
ginning in some sections may be re- 
duced by arranging to have it done on 


specified days or at the close of ei 
season, when more time is available. 
In any event, the amount of money | 
that may be required to secure the | 
ginner’s codperation in the mainte- | 
nance of pure seed is almost negligi- 
ble in view of the favorable effect 
such precautions will have upon the 
farmer’s crops in succeeding years. 


THREE POINTS TO BEAR IN MIND 
IN SELECTING SEED CORN 


coe 

First, Choose a Variety Suited to 
Your Locality; 
Field Selection From the Best 
Stalks; and Third, Planting From 
the Best Ears Only 





Second, Careful |- 





HE first step in seed corn select- | 

ion is the choice of a. variety or 
type of corn which is best suited to 
the conditions under which it is to be 
grown. This should be grown ex- 
clusively and improved by proper cul- 
tivation and selection of seed. Where | 
experiments are carried on with oth- 
er varieties of corn, the plots should 
be planted as far away from the corn 
field as possible to prevent cross pol- 
lination, which nearly always causes 
a material change in the variety used. 

The second step in seed selection 
is the selection of the individual stalk. 
This is done by going through the 
field (some time during the growing 
season, after silks appear and be- 
fore maturity) and marking the se- 
lected stalks by tying around each 
stalk a red calico string or by some 
such mark that will remain on the 
stalk until after maturity. Great care 
should be exercised in the selection of 
the stalk. The ideal plant should 
have a thick base and a well develop- 
ed root system. It should be free 
from suckers. It should be a vigor- 
ous plant, free from all diseases, and 
not more than 8 or 10 feet high. The 
ears should have a tendency to bend 
over rather than stand erect. The 
plant should have a uniform shape 
and should conform to the variety 
planted. The size, estimated weight, 
and number of ears should be given 
much consideration. 

When the corn has matured, gather 
the seed corn (that which was mark- 
ed during the growing season) separ- 
ately and store in a good house 
where it will not get wet or frozen. 
Do not store in the same crib with 
feed corn, as weevils are much more 
likely to attack it. The corn may be 
tied in long strings, so that no ears 
touch each other, or it may be put in 
sacks and tied in the top of the barn 
or in some elevated place where rats 
cannot injure it. Many farmers make 
the mistake of shucking their seed 
corn before storing it. It should be 
stored in the husk. If the corn should 
become infested with weevils or other 
harmful insects, then it should be 
fumigated. Carbon disulphide (“high 
life”) is one of the best poisons to use 
in such cases. It can be secured from 
almost any drug store, and instruct- 
ions for its use can be had from any 
of the state*entomologists upon re- 
quest. 

The third and most important step 
in seed selection is the selection of 
the individual ear. This should be 
done during the winter months when 
other work has somewhat slackened. 
Choose those ears which have uni- 
formity of size and color. The ear 
should be almost cylindrical, tapering 
slightly from the butt to the tip. The 
ear should be well filled out and the 
rows of grain on the cob should be 
straight and close fittting. The weight 
of the ear should also be taken into 
consideration. 

This method of seed selection i is es- 
pecially recommended for the first 
few years. Under proper cultivation 
and care, the corn will show a mark- 
ed improvement instead of a deter- 
ioration. If you haven’t time to se- 
lect all of your seed by this method, 
select at least enough to plant a seed 
plot of several acres the next season 
and make your next selection from 
this plot. L. W. ANDERSON. 








Pick cotton quickly and sell it slowly. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


— 


An 
Edwards 
Roof 


\ Stays ON! 


Costs Less 


50-year-old buildings still carry their 
original tin-coated metalroofing, the 
Edward’s kind. Today you can still 
have the same grand old quality 
in larger, handier sheets. Easy to 
lay. Hard to loosen. Proof against 
every weather condition. 


Two Famous Features 


The exclusive Interlocking Device and 
Tightcote process mean a tight roof and 
tight-on roof always! No rough edges. 
No exposed nail heads. Each sheet com- 
pletely dipped in molten metal guarantees 
a durable roof under all conditions. 


No Lightning Loss 


And there can be no lightning loss. A 
$10,000 Guarantee Bond insures you 
against that. 
All styles and sizes. Edwards’ Tin- 
Coated Metal Roofing comes in sheets 5 
to 10 feet long—24 inches wide. Goes on 
with hammer and nails—then your 
roof is on for g T 
3 ‘ow ay you to write for Bargain Catalog No, 
ive size of roof for complete directions, 
Write today—now—while prices are still down, 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


924-974 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Guarantee Lime and 
Fertilizer Spreader 


Write for low Sooner or later you 
prices and buy this Complete 
Catalog F. Spreader.WhynotNow? 


‘the Guarantee Spreader is the most durable spreader 
on the market. ill spread evenly or sow in rows. 
Has the latest improvements. All regulations can be 
made from seat, including shifting clutch that throws 
machine in and out of gear. Fully equipped with acre- 
mark, indicator, screen, lid, seat, neck-yoke and double- 
trees. We pay freight. A spreader that is sure to please, 


THE GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F, Baltimore, Md. 


ELMAN FENCE 


- NMade of KITSELMAN Open’ 
Get It F ro saz } Hearth por eest Sy galvan- 
Ory rust resistin; _ nce— 





Fa« 


s 
Pita, Direct 13) HORSE-HIGH, BUL 
L Sout STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 


Our big free Catalog of fence bar- 
— shows 100 styles and heights of 
pi brag try 
sav riees. 
oe be why it ‘eae longer and why 
man Fence is the most economical fence to 
buy. tae usconvince you of these facts. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 


aed whyit 
Kitse 











RITE FOR 























eee 25,000,000 rods Brawn 
ce already sold to 400,000 


a wah itd Prices, 

















Crimson Clover, Alfalfa, eae oe give 
bigger crops when inocula’ 


NITROGEN-BACTERIA. 


Acre, $1.00; 5 acres, $4.00, postpaid. Special 
rate on large acreage, 
The easiest to use. Always Fresh. 
Fully gtaranteed, 


LOCKHART LABORATORIES, 
Box 530. ATLANTA, GA. 


**Southern” 
Duplex Pea Huller 


Is an 9 SA. to do more and 
better work than any other, It’sa 
real pea-huller, built on right principles 
—sure and certain—has 2 cylinders, 
doesn’t crush peas, easiest to handle; 
capacity 12 bu. per hour, Get our book 
and a A renyorsd before you buy. 
Sen 





i CANNER & EVAPORATOR CO., © = 


penton Fe Tenn. 


Trl Cc FREIGHT PAID $87 75 % 


ry CARRIAGE AGE WHEELS saec't. ce 
& With Rubber Tires, $16.60; Tops, $6.50; Shafts, 
Repair pice $5.95; Axles, $2.00; Ford Tops, 


ree. Buy direct. Ask for catalog 15. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


SPLIT HICKORY ¥ 1 WHEEL CO. 1515 F St. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions; $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
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FURROW SLI CES" 








DON’T BE. ALARMED ABOUT 

In Piedmont Sectfons No Potash Will 
Be Needed; in the Coastal Plain Re- 
gions Refuse Materials and Manures 
Will Probably Be the Source of 
Supply 


R fertilizing purposes it seems 

practically certain that potash 
salts will not be available this year 
for use on fall crops, because of the 
unsettled conditions now prevailing 
in Europe. This being true, the small 
gtain farmers of the state as well as 
throughout the South generally are 
beginning to imquire around and 
among themselves as to what they are 
to do without potash in their fertil- 
izer mixtures, as they have in many 
eases used, heretofore, fertilizers 
containing as much as 2 to 5 per cent 
of this constituent. 

In our study of soils of the Pied- 
mont and mountain sections of this 
state, which soils are largely typical 
of those of the greater portion of the 
small grain-growing section of the 
South, it has been found that potash 
is present in the surface six inches of 


soil, in most cases, in sufficient quan- © 


tities to supply the growth of. maxi- 
mum crops of grain for a hundred 
years or more. It is, therefore, with 
these soils more of a problem of mak- 
ing the supply already present avail- 
able, than of increasing it. Not only 
do the chemical analyses show this, 
but in only one case have we found 
any marked increase in yield of small 


grains due to its use. Frequently the . 


yields have appeared to have been ac- 
tually reduced. Generally, it would 
give better immediate returns and 
would be far more beneficial to elim- 
inate potash altogether for mixtures 
for small grains grown on these soils, 
and put the money into an additional 
supply of phosphoric acid. Although 
the supply of this constituent is lib- 
eral, this does not mean that potash 
could not be used profitably on some 
other crops that might be grown on 
these’ soils, for such would. not. be 
borne out by our field results. -Grow- 
ers of wheat, oats, and rye on aver- 
age soils in the Piedmont and Moun- 
tain sections of the South may use 
fertilizers this fall containing some- 
thing like 10 per cent available phos- 
phoric acid and 3'to 5 per cent of ni- 
trogen and expect to get good yields, 
if they are properly put in and sea- 
sonal conditions are at all favorable. 
For the ‘growing of oats and rye 
(wheat is not generally recommend- 
ed) on the sandy soils ‘of the Coastal 
Plain region, where potash ts far more 
essential, the soils will have to have 
crops or crop residues plowed under 
and manure applied in order that the 
crops may the better get at the re- 
serve potash supply that may be pres- 
ent in the soil, in a more or fess un- 
available form. As potash salts too 
in all probability will not be available 
for’ wext year’s crops, wood ashes, 
tobacco stems, and other refuse pot- 
ash-bearing materials should be care- 
fully saved, by those farmers who 
have them, from exposure to. the 
weather and be used mext year on 
crops like tobacco, potatoes, and ctov- 
er, which will be the ones in greatest 
need of applications of available pot- 
ash. 


This is especially important for 
those whose farms are in the Coastal 
Plain region. Remember that with 


» Piedmont and. mountain soils, with 


few exceptions, phosphoric acid is of 
chief importance in. growing small 
grains, nitrogen coming next.. For 
those who wish to mix their own fer- 
tilizers, plhiosphoric acid may be ob- 
tained from acid phosphate or basic 
slag; and nitrogen may be derived 
from cottonseed meal, dried blood, 
tankage, fish scrap, nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia and farm ma- 
nure.. In using the commercial caré 


= rier of nitrogen, it will generally be 


found best to use the organic forms 


ad 


like the first four mentioned above, 
reserving nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia to be tsed in the spring, 
if needed to promote growth, as a top 
dressing. Particularly is this impor- 
tant with soils that are not of a re- 
tentive nature. C. B. WILLIAMS. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





ORGANIZE A COTTON MARKET- 
ING ASSOCIATION 


If You Are Interested in Better 
Prices and Better Grading, Write 
the Division of Markets, State Ex- 
periment Station, Raleigh 


DGECOMBE Coiinty has done 
what every other cotton-growing 
county in North Carolina ought to 
do: It has organized a cotton mar- 
keting association. We earnestly urge 
farmers in every cotton-growing sec- 
tion to interest themselves in this 
subject and write the Division of 
Markets, State Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, for help, The following ac- 
count is given of the organization of 
the Edgecombe County cotton mar- 
keting association: 
The form of by-laws submitted by 
the Division of Markets of North 
Carolina . Experiment Station was 


adopted with a few slight changes. | 


Mr. C. E. Bassett, Organizer, and Mr. 


0. J. McConnell, Cotton Grader, both | 


from the United States Bureau of 
Markets, assisted Mr. Wm. R. Camp 
in the work of organization, 

The purpose of the exchange is 
stated as follows: 

1. To codperate with the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Di- 
vision of Agronomy of the North Car- 
olina Agricultural Experiment Sta~ 
tion in order that our members may 
select, grow and maintain the variety 
of cotton best adapted to our soil and 
to the demands of the trade, that we 
may facilitate the sale of cotton in 
large lots of one kind, staple and 
grade, 

2. To develop a reputation and de- 
mand for Edgecombe County cotton; 
to find out the needs of the mills of 
the state and to furnish them the cot- 
ton which will meet their demands. 

3. To codperate with the Office of 
Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Division of 
Markets, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station to secure a pro- 
per grading of cotton so we may 
know what we are sefling and be in a 
position to sell in the best markets. 
Dependence upon one market is con- 
trary to all business practice. 

4. To work in coéperation with 
the departments named in section 3 
in order to find and keep in touch 
with the best markets in this and 
other states and countries. 

5. To distribute our cotton in such 
markets.as will recognize our grades 
and pay us prices according to gen- 
eral market conditions. 

6. To provide warehouse facilities 
for storing our cotton that we may 
be able to assemble it in large lots of 
a-given staple and grade and furnish 
the banks with the proper form of 
warehouse receipts. 

A complete set of the by-laws 
adopted at the Tarboro meeting will 
be mailed to communities interested 
in this form of-organization upon ap- 
plication to the Division of Markets. 





Clarence Poe’s Appointments 


DITOR Clarence Poe will speak at 
the following times and places: 

Clements Academy, near Wake 
Forest, September 18; 

Bobbitt Community Celebration, 
near Kittrell, September 24; 

Onslow County Farmers’ 
Qctober 2; 

Centennial, Pendleton, S. C., Farm- 
ers’ Society, October 12. 


Union, 





Make your meighberhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 





Grice Fertilizer Facts: (No. 21) showed the grain crop 


| Of the South for 1093: eit seis far aliens asl went thal 
| the biggest cotton crop ever produced. "This proves the South 
ae Sones It is the duty of this'section to grow MORE 


I the country for we have tithing to-sellto-the warring nations: 
| but cotton, and that sale is stopped. 
} The War has entered the second year. This nation is be- | 
|} ing called upon to feed the world.. The South must produce’ 
| its part, not only enough forthe South, but enough to spare. 
Commercial fertilizer in past years has caused the biggest 
i yield of cotton and corn the South has ever known. It will 
do the same for wheat and oats. 

Write for a copy of Bulletin “GROW MORE GRAIN IN 
| THE SOUTH”—free on request—and let us do our duty to |} 
} ourselves and the South. 

SOL. IMPROVEMENT COMMITTE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 


eee re ENTS NSN erm 








MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow. 


Armours 
Fertilizers 


drilled in at seeding time will promote rapid root-grow 
maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced Bashel cost oti a prey ore 
catch and a more profitable grain crop— 


If’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 
Write for “More Money From Wheat.” 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, Greensboro, N. C. 











You Need a Good Saw Mill. 
_: Every farmer knows thatit is very unsatisfactory to send logs.to community mills for saw- 
ing. Lots of them neverget there, and there is always a waste. 
Cut Out the Waste, 

With a Southern Saw Si outfit you can cut out all this waste. You can save yourself 

time, money and temper. You are sure of getting ell of the lumber out of your logs, 
A Southern for Service. . : 

We have been making high class saw mills, engines. fF 
gasoline engines, Scans weitcee and other high class ma- 
ehinery for nearly _Our plant is the largest 
in the’! South—experience with effi- 

cy ena us to deliver perfeet mach 


Write today for Catalogue H. Liberal terms = 
to farm owners. 
Southern Engine & Boller Works, 
Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 











MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, inc. 


iol O 





Not In the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, NM. 6. 














| When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
























Fatten Your Cattle on 
Cotton Seed Meal 


| 
stomach except as a means to an end. What ie really wanted 
and balanced rationa, The 


seed meal eae 
os dmg tania 


FREE—Valuatle Book 
Pes Best Feed Formulas 


book, “The Value of Cotten See@ 


Solar foi cttearertaces 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 

Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Assn. 
808 Main st. Dallas, Texas 
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A Louden Litter Car- 
rier is always on ‘the 
pce By get out o 
brakes, clutches and other 
ecdeaes te attachments were 
ed by us long ago. We own the first 
patent ever issued on litter carriers, 
<) ond most of the patents issued since. 
This you can depend on: When you have a 
Va &. Louden Carrier in your barn you will never have to 
back to the wheelbarrow. 


Louden oe and Litter Carriers 

will Operate Easier, and 

Last Longer then Any Other Made 
. You need a eee pot pot ote ong eg > 
labor this winter to pay for ‘a Louden 







order. 
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IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and ‘ SWINE. 


The South is destin: the breeding grounds of America. mild winters, | 
ven seen a Pacnaent eons sees a nd pasture lands ost pesos wed the aetname 
for mors food to feed the people makes it & necessity. 


English Shires, Clydesdale os een. a, Aberdeen- 
Angus, Yorkshires, Tamworthe * and Berk , ae 

For twenty-five years I have had experience in selecting an i) 
{ for American breeders stock from the best herds and flocks of 2 
land. Commission me. Can furnish best of references, ; 
GEO. ELLIS, M.R.C.V.S., GLOSSOP, near Manchester, Enaland. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has’ become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


Hampshir e Hogs— 2 prolific kind. Special 


prices on pigs, trios not akin, 
' bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, 
' Decatur, Ind. 


Co-Operation Makes For Success 
If you have any cattle for sale or want to purehase any, communicate with 
_ this office. Good Shorthorns are in demand. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Seino, 
Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, 


Vics Goipe sree 


for Women, Girls and Boys 
Preferred for 20 Years. 


The OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON CLASP 


is a sure protection for the stocking 
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Itsa Daisy 



























Received my reward knife O. K. 
It’s better than I expected. It surely 

















is a daisy. No joke about that. The Ghldzes give ogo) or 0 for 
Children’s (give or or 
fords Progressive Farmer on one wth age Bos} 





de and my name on the other sets 
off. Would not take $1.50 for it if 

could not get another. Many thanks. 

Wm. Hart Harrison, Prince George, 
ginia. 





aeenan nae CO., MAKERS, BOSTON. — 


LET ER RAIN 


If you've a man’s work to do — | 
wear LOWER'S FISH BRAND 


FREFLEX SLICKER $3; 
| oN 







































You can earn one of these splendid 
"knives. Just secure one yearly sub- 
seriber for The Progressive Farmer 
Sand we will reward you with one of 
sthese splendid “Keen Kutter” knives. 
| Earn one or secure one with your 
newal. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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A.3. TOWER CO. 
=23H BRAND 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








30 CENTS A POUND FOR BUTTER 
INSTEAD OF 15 


That Is What the Women of the 
Marshville Section Have Achieved 
by Quality, Work and Parcel Post 
Marketing 


{From an address by Mrs. J. Z. Green, 
Marshville, Cc. before North Carolina 


Convention of ‘Farm Women, Aug. 25, 1915.] 
; ' Gilboa Local Farmers’ Union 
near Marshville, N. C., placed 
the following advertisement in a lead- 
ing daily paper of the state: 
“We can supply a few more families 


with fresh Guernsey butter by parcel 
post. Send 30 cents for a trial pound.” 





AST winter a representative of 


This advertisement. appeared only 
for one day but the orders for trial 
pounds continued to come in for 
three weeks. One man sent a check 
for something over $5 and wanted 
that many “trial” pounds.. All the 
members of Gilboa Local Union who 
were getting two or more pounds of 
butter per week sent out trial pounds 
all of which resulted in regular or- 
ders for butter. Members of other 
neighboring Local Unions were then 
supplied with orders for trial pound 
shipments—and still we had orders 
left and were compelled to return. a 
dozen or more orders unfilled. 

In the meantime the Union Codper- 
ative Association, of Marshville, be- 
came the promoter of parcel post 
butter shipments for all the Local 
Unions in the neighborhood of 
Marshville. An order was placed for 
5,000 brick-shape butter cartons, made 
of tough cardboard, paraffined on 
both sides, and neatly printed, bear- 
ing the name “Union Brand.” 


Producer Must Maintain Quality 


N EACH carton the producing 
member places her number or 
name, and the butter product must 
therefore go upon its quality and, be- 
ing fully conscious of this fact, the 
producer not only makes -her best 
efforts to keep the grade and quality 
up, but is constantly endeavoring’ to 
improve the quality of her - butter. 
The incentive behind these efforts on 
her part is the 10 to 12 cents more per 
pound for her butter than she has 
been getting before. Our members 
are so eager for more information 
about butter making that already two 
one-day dairy schools have been con- 
ducted in our territory by experts 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
The Union Codperative Association 
is not the distributing agent for but- 
ter and gets no’profit or commission 
from this parcel post butter trade. 
The Association merely turns over to 
its members who have more butter 
for sale than is needed in the family, 
an order for a trial shipment, at the 
same time giving to the consumer the 
name of the member who is sending 
the trial shipment, and if satisfactory, 
an order for regular weekly - ship- 
ments to be placed directly with the 
producer and not with the Union Co- 
Operative Association. In other words, 
the Association merely establishes 
trade relationship between producer 
and consumer, and then it is up to 
the producing member to-keep the 
consumer satisfied with her butter 
product. In many instances a member 
has a surplus of only two pounds a 
week and this just exactly meets the 
demands of many small families, in 
towns and cities, that consume two 
pounds a week. 


More Orders Than We Can Fill 
£ Bele shipments are made in quanti- 
ties of from two to 

pounds, the larger shipments repre- 
senting the product of dairy members 
who keep several cows. These larger 
shipments usually go to hotels, board- 
ing houses, housewives’ leagues, etc. 
The price has been fixed at 30 cents 
a pound delivered, which nets to the 
producer from 26 to 28 cents per 
pound. In summer time the expense 
of shipping is about one cent per 





When writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 





pound more than in winter, on ac- 





twenty - 


count of assuming the additional ex- 
pense of the corrugated. shipping box- 
es that must be used to hold the but- 
ter in shape when in transit, in hot 
weather. 

During the first six months the 
shipments of butter by parcel post ‘by 
members of the group of. Local Un- 
ions around Marshville amounted to 
more than 4,000 pounds, and there 
hasn’t been a week this year that the 
Union Codperative Association did 


not have unfilled orders on hand for 


butter, and these are unsolicited or- 
ders that come from neighbors of sat- 
isfied consumers in towns who have 
recommended that method of secur- 
ing fresh butter direct from producer. 
With us it isn’t a problem of getting 
orders, but rather to find producing 
members to fill the orders that are 
now coming in unsolicited. 


Great Opportunities in Parcel Post 


ANY of our consumers have been 

paying 35 to 40 cents for butter. 
Before we began shipping by parcel 
post, we received on our local mar- 
kets from 12% to 15 cents a pound 
and when we sold to families locally 
we sometimes received 20 cents a 
pound. Thus you can readily see 
that this sort of codperative market- 
ing gives to both producer and con- 
sumer about equal benefits. The pro- 
ducer gets ten to twelve cents more 
for her butter and at the same time 
saves to the consumer from five to 
ten cents a pound. The only cost of 
distribution is the packing and pos- 
tage, and in the near-by zones the 
cost of shipping by parcel post is less, 
on small packages, than by express. 
It is probable that a package can be 
delivered to city homes for less by 
parcel. post than it would cost your 
groceryman to send it out on his de- 
livery wagon. Moreover, the parcel 
post as an agency for the coGperative 
distribution of perishable products 
is equally as practical for the trans- 
portation of eggs, dressed poultry, 
fresh sausage, early vegetables, fruits, 
etc., as for butter and we will realize 
more fully its value as producers and 
consumers learn, by experience, of its 
possibilities. 


Lack of Protein 


E ARE in receipt of a letter from 

a friend in Georgia who says he 
bought a bred gilt in that state, and 
that she ate her pigs; he also has an 
vpen gilt that has not grown as fast 
as he thinks she. should have, but 
seems hearty and fat. 

There is really no use of going fur- 
ther in the question. What practical 
hog man would not know that the 
trouble was lack of sufficient protein 
in the ration? The younger gilt just 
kept smooth on the carboi&ceous 
food, but lacking the bone and mus- 
cle-building, the frame-building mate- 
rial, she did not make satisfactory 
growth. 

In the case of the bred gilt, the un- 
born litter required the same ele- 
ments, with the result that the gilt, 
craving protein food, ate her Off- 
spring. It is a safe guess that she 
was not on a good legume pasture; 
that she had very little if any shorts 
or skim milk; that no tankage or oil 
meal was given cher; and yet there 
was the growing litter drawing upon 
her system to build the very bones 
and muscles in their little bodies. 

When will we realize that nothing 
just happens, and that the bodies of 
growing animals are built up from 
the feeds furnished them, and that it 
is our duty, and to our advantage, to 
furnish the proper feeds? 

Give the brood sow a good pasture; 
or, failing that, make a third of the 
ration wheat bran. Skim milk is good, 
or if this be scarce, oil meal or a very 
little tankage will answer the pur- 
pose. You might do a lot worse than 
to feed either soy bean, cowpea or 
clover hay; try it and see what the 
old sows will do to it. 


W. W. SHAY. 
N. C. . 
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Saturday, September 18, 1915] 


Selecting, Saving and Storing Seed 
Corn 


p geod farmers are fully aware of the 
importance of planting good, sure 
germinating seed, nor do they appre- 
ciate as they should the saving in 
cost and the great increase in yield 
that they can secure. by saving their 
own seed from the best that the farm 
produces. So secure a seed that is 
fully acclimated_and sure. of germin- 
ating. I have lost almost an entire 
crop of corn by bringing seed from 
Illinois—good seed, for which I paid 
fancy prices, too. The only trouble. I 
- think, was lack of acclimatization. 

Our method of securing seed is to 
go into the field, before corn cutting 
commences, with a bag hanging by a 
strap from the shoulder; select the 
best stalks, with the best ears, select- 
‘ing the type we wish to perpetuate on 
our place. For silage we plant the 
prolific sorts, selecting plants with 
broad heavy foliage; rather lighter 
stalks and the most numerous ears, 
taking only the very best well filled, 
early maturing ears. 

These are carried in the granary, 
where we have shelves two feet wide 
one foot apart across the end of the 
room, where the corn is spread to 
dry. In the North it is found far bet- 


ter to use artificial heat to make the’ 


corn fully dry before freezing weath- 
er comes. I do-not think that neces- 
sary south of the Ohio River, unless 
on the east and south coasts, where 
it is very damp at times. 
ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Notes on the Selection of Seed Corn 


O ONE can afford to depend upon 

barn selection of seed if more 

corn per acre is desired to be raised. 
* * * 

‘You will not reap the full fruits of 
your labors by depending upon barn 
selection of seed corn. Select ‘your 
seed in the field this fall. 

* ex 

One hour spent in the field this fall 
in selecting seed corn will be worth 
more than days employed in barn se- 
lecting next spring. - 

se 

Select your seed corn this fall from 
those stalks in the field bearing most 
shelled corn and note the superior 
yields produced from such seed over 
corn grown from barn selected seed. 

ae ae 

The man who once properly selects 
his seed corn ‘in the field from high 
yielding stalks will never again resort 
to barn selection. 

eh 

Give your corn a chance to show 
what it can and will do if seed from 
it are selected properly in the field 
for next year’s planting. 

—'* 

As you =r not ordinarily select 
breeding stock from sows giving birth 
to litters of two or three pigs, so do 
not delay selecting the seed corn un- 
til spring, when the chances are many 
that you will secure seed borne by 
small yielding stalks. 

+s 

As there are in our fields stalks 
bearing more than twice as much 
grain as-the average stalks, seed corn 
should be selected from these. 

* 


Stay home one Saturday afternoon 
this fall and select your seed corn 
from the field. It.will pay you far 
better than participating in the whit- 
tling contest on goods boxes at the 
country store. 

“Se et 

No regrets follow selecting seed 
corn in the field, except those for 
having practiced barn’ selection in 
previous years. 

x * * 

The person who selects his seed 
corn in the field properly lays. the 
foundation for increased yields in 
subsequent years.—North Carolina 
Experiment Station. 





“Jinx says he can marry any woman he 
pleases.” “I don’t doubt it. Any one ought 
to be able to marry a woman whom Jinx 
pleases.’’—Houston Post. 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











of Flying Fox. 


Experiment Station, 





PENDER.TEST FARM HERD. 
WILLARD, N. C. 


OFFERS FOR SALE 
FIVE REGISTERED JERSEY .BULL CALVES. ' 


These calves were sired by Eminent 19th and-are also rich in the blood 


For dam’s record, photos, pedigrees and price list, address 


OFFICE DAIRY EXPERIMENTATION, 


W. RALEIGH, N. C. 
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POLAND-CHINAS 




















FAUST’S CELEBRATED 


Choice April -boars .at $15.00 each. A few | 


























L. C. FAUST, NEW MARKET, TENN. 
cHina PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. - 
T. E. BROWN, Maurtfreesboro. Tenn, 
Spring Pigs and Bred Gilts of the-biggess 
Also tmtee Cote 

J. P. VISSERING, Box 7 


MULEFOOTS 














No Money 


in Advance 
30 DaysFree Trial 
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beep SS. 


i you may pay all on easy monthly payments. 


The avwai 


Butter Separator 


The Fayway principle solves the question of 
fine butter. It keeps the fat ciation | intact. 
Ty them d Ley AF apg 

salvy bu butter has aes 
than any, churned” butter, It’s the extra 


5c to 10c More Per Pound 


You can from five to ten its more 
cad fon Dagwor beter Gun t a 


itter, Andyou ore 
reco all th repemore be whereas og ry 
churn leaves up to 4% o: butter-fat in the butter- 
milk, e e one that the 


fits 
brings you pay for it over and over again. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


The Fayway is the only Farm Churn that stand 
up under ease © stron, Think of iti Rng 


It covers 
manship and results of the Waywey’ for 6 whole years. 


-Buttermaking Course FREE 


Zande have este tet 
matter how small or 
know the ‘ course 
brings facts and proof. Write today— 


The Fayway Co., 135 John St., 
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AUCTIONEERS 











Livesteck Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


in the Union. 





day in the sale season. 


FRED REPPERT 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
Write early for 
dates, Fd I sell nearly every 











CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


Phone Gartield 4 
Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 





48 N. Sacramento Bivd., ennctee tl. 





SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd..cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his Gam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand A seen esd at 


the taerpational Live Stock Show, Chicago. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at sengumhae prices. 
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Hayesville, N. C. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 





WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 


best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O'NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 














Montrose Farm Registered Duroc- 


y. spring pigs—both 
sexes—high — nsur- 


Jersey Hogs Stovth 
passed breeding. Reasonal 
JOHN F. T. RSO 





ble parece 
IN, oindexter, Ve. 





WE PAY EXPRESS 


on =, Datee-Seseeye. 100 lb. pigs 5 months old, $15. 
bred Erie 234 years ° 


ie eis. “Re free. Satisfaction guar 


lb ved to 12 pigs first lit- 
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‘inaeWh eaee © utter. Investigate th the : 
‘Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association 
F.&. Houghton, Seoy., Box 180, oa eg 

















HEREFORDS 
Polled Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Registered Double Standard Bull and Heifer 
calves and yearlings. ‘ood individuals. 
Come and see them. mee — Re mye ig Also 
fine lot of registered H hire and Oxford 
rams and ewes. The fashionably bred big boned 
kind. Also fine pure bred Shetland Pony Stal- 


lion and mare 
Monterey. Stock Farm, Lmtd., 
rimble, Va. 


Hereford and Holstein Bulls and Femates of best , 
uty for sale. Largest registered herd in the South, 

rite us your wants. 
Giltner Brothers, Eminence, Kentucky 


JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattie for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C, 

















SHEEP 





RIDGE CREST FARM, 


Timber Ridge, Va. 





Best blood lines 
Duroc-Jerseys PB", blood lines 
know howto grow 
them; big, red and husky. We back every pig. 
B boars. 





oars $8.00 up. Three he 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 





DUROC JERSEY: 


S 
Boars and Pigs Registered stock Pure bred and 
wellfed. Prices reasonable as any one can make 


it to give Satisfaction. For particulars write 
J. Lyerly & 


Cleveland, 


) North Caroline. 





DUROC PIG 
TAMWORTSS, 


Guaranteed. 
JOEN D. MORTON, 


Of the choicest breeding 
® and individual excellence. 
Grown on seperate farms. 
Prices right. Satisfaction 


Russellville, Ky. 





TAMWORTHS 





HAWTHORNE FARMS 


TAMWORTHS 


A trial will convince gs that no other breed can ap- 
or 


proach the gains made by Tamworths on pasture, 
when satowns cattle in the feed lot. 
‘am wo! 


ary feed than any other breed or cross. 
are rugged and raise large litters, making the farmer’ 
investment a sure thing. Write us for information. 
Hawthorn Berrington, 


e Farms Co., 


cross has no equal as a money maker; as 
they will produce a larger amount of lean meat on ordin- 
Tamworths 


Ti. 











The Progressive Farmer, once a week, 





year, 


s 


one 


Tamworths. 
prices. All well b 
good etieinuals offered for sale. 








Pigs bred gilts and boars 
ready re service for sale at 
and none but 


Westen Gekem, 
D. 3. LYBROOK, Mer. 2B. 1, N.C, 












Flock 6f about 3 5 vt) reatstered Ox- 


FOR SALE ford sheep an 
ie Se of 25 registered notesshios sheep 
and 
Fashionably bred ‘big boned kind. 
Monterey Stock Farm, Limited, Tri 








HORSES 


Pare mg f 
Saddle Horses 
Stalli s, Geldings 


. 15 to 20 per ct. 
off on every horse 
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THE COOK FARMS, Box 436, prea Ky. 
Stallions, Mares & Jacks. 


We have grand lot of Percheron and Sad- 
dle Stallions, Mares and Mammoth Jacks and > 
Jennets for sale at money earning prices, : 

Write,us for prices and come see stock be- 
fore buying elsewhere, or give us your order 
and we guarantee stock as represented. 

Don’t fail to see our exhibit at Tennessee 
State Fair, Nashville, Tenn., or Tri-State 
Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 

BAUHARD BROS,, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192 



























RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated-under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


. President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
Managing Editor 
Contributing Editor. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Advertising Manager 

J. - Mogford, General Representative 
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i io THE Progressive Farmer week after next we 
-& shall begin the publication of a notable series 
-of articles entitled “Making the Country Sunday 
School a Success,” by Prof. C. C. Wright. Look 
out for them. 





HOPE no landlord failed to read the article, 
“How Mr. Smith Finances His Own Tenants,” 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer. If every land- 
lord would follow this just and helpful plan it 
would be far easier to get and keep intelligent, 
progressive, soil-building tenants. And we again 
uggest that you either save last week’s paper or 
pass it on to some renter or landlord. 





AHE response to our query, “Are You Living 
Like a King?” has. been wonderful, hundreds 
regular “mouth-watering” lists coming to us 
from all over the South. After careful consider- 


tyn, Tenn,, who during the week served thirty- 
Seven vegetables and fruits. However, there were 
so many other excellent lists we decided that each 
state should be awarded a prize, and we are send- 
ing these state winners.a copy of Editor Clarence 
‘ae’s book of travels around the world, “Where 
alf the World Is Waking Up,” describing his trip 
‘through the wonderful countries of Japan, China, 
Korea, Manchuria, the Philippines and India. 
These supplemental prize winners will be an- 
nounced next week. 












TTON of the growth of 1915 ginned prior to 
September 1 amounted to 461,537 bales, count- 
ing round as half bales, according to the first gin- 
‘Ning. report of the season issued by the United 
States Census Bureau. This compares with 480,317 
bales, or 3 per cent of the entire crop, ginned to 
September 1 last year; 799,099 bales or 5.7 per cent 
£ the entire crop ginned tp that date in 1913; and 
30,884 bales, or 5.4 per cent of the entire crop gin- 
© ed-to that date in 1912. Ginnings prior to Septem- 
er 1, by states, with comparisons for the last 
three years, follow: 



















BALES GINNED 





















} i915 19T4 1943” [” 1912" 

yy RRae eee "38, ae "46,241 | 12,824 40,501 

Bee ake a 32 521 1,293 81 

i RAR RS 4, 701 5,214 2,960 1,882 

Ss waist is 3 133,161 | 136,286 72,325 43,526 
RSS 5,785 3,783 7,449 1,724 

Re ass Sac 4,615 2,689 2,052 44 

‘North Carolina ........ 354 968 177 674 
Wklahoma ............ 8 238 5.106 272 
South Carolina ........ 4,294 14,633 7,264 4,260 
Be 5 55 hoe 2 26 8 Rey 

Brie ye cae ecg os 269,626 | 268,485 | 655,871 | 674,240 
Sra 105 1,233 4 5 Wks 








SHE Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture reports that 





‘crop was 69.2 per cent of a normal, compared with 
5.3 per cent on July 25, 1915, 78.0 per cent on 
© August 25, 1914, and 72.8, the average on August 25 
© for the past ten years. Conditions by states fol- 


























was. | July AU G xU sT 25, 

25, 25, [i0fYear 
i9i5 | 1915 ris | 1913 laverage 

tees 85 2 ee es ee ee ee 

76 78 82 78 76 

71 72 77 77 75 

abe: 98 69 76 81 76 76 

70 78 83 81 78 

Naiaees 65 71 77 72 74 

lississippi .... 69 76 75 69 72 

misiana ..... 65 75 66 67 65 

ean Kame 67 76 79 64 70 

72 80 75 72 74 

eee ad 82 85 76 80 8&1 

ere 81 83 72 72 81 

71 69 80 45 12 

93 96 88 96 97 
69.2 10. [| 18.0 68.2 | 72.8 














E NOTICED the other day.a field of mighty 

poor nubbiny-looking corn, but right along- 
side that field of puny corn was a glorious field of 
cowpeas. That means that that man’s land is poor 
now, but that he’s going to make it rich, and he’ll 
have better corn next year. He’s a coming man. 
over, vetch, and cowpeas will make him a rich- 
land fammer yet. Some years ago a man came 













down from the West to South Carolina, and when 
his. other neighbors got discouraged and went back 
and tried to get him to go with them, he replied 
that he had two friends he expected to pull him 
through. “And who are these two friends i ?” they 
asked. ‘God Almighty and the cowpea,” he ne- 
plied. And they did pull him through and brought 
him prosperity. The man who pins his faith to the 
“Three C’s”—Clover, Cowpeas and Cattle—will not 
scratch a poor man’s back.all his life. 


Make Yourself a Missionary in the Twelve- 
Cent Fight 








RE is nothing more important to South- 
ern farmers right now than the fight for fair 
prices for this year’s cotton crop. Last year 

thousands of.cotton farmers sold cotton in the fall 
at six cents and a fraction, only to find it go to 
nine cents and a fraction before planting time—an 
increase of 50 per cent in prices in a single season. 
We leave it to any intelligent reader to.decide for 
himself if there is not far more reason to expect a 
50 per cent advance now than there was last fall. 

We are presenting on the next page a summary 
of the reasons that have led The Progressive 
Farmer to start the campaign for twelve-cent 
prices. Some of these arguments, as will be seen, 
have already been emphasized in our columns, ‘but 
the importance of the subject is such that we have 
thought it best to review the whole great subject, 
marshalling together in orderly phalanx all the 
reasons that both justify and demand the holding 
of cotton for at least twelve cents. 

The main thing now is to get the facts before 
the farmers so they will see the necessity for hold- 
ing. To this end we have already sent the article 
on the next page to hundreds of Southern papers, 
and we hope it has already been widely published. 
But if a complete victory is to be won, every farm- 
er in the South must be informed. Every cotton 
grower must make himself a missionary in spread- 
ing the truth. And to help this cause we will fur- 
nish reprints of the next page at cost—so you can 
pass them around and help get volunteers: for the 
twelve-cent fight in your section. Send us a two- 
cent stamp and we will send you six reprints of 
this article; or four cents in stamps and we will 
send you twelve reprints; or we will send fifty re- 
prints for ten cents. Simply give your name on 
the blank at the bottom of the next page. 


Let the Renter Stick to the Farm and to 
the South 


nd 
YOUNG farmer living on rented land asks us 
two questions: 





1. Being ambitious to own a farm, would he. 
do better to continue to rent land and try to save 


money for buying a farm of his own, or had he 
better go to work for wages with a view to saving 
enough to buy? 

2. He is thinking of taking up “Government 
land” in the West and has also been interested in 
circulars from real estate dealers in North Dakota, 
Minnesota, etc., and asks our opinion regarding 
these matters. 

In answer to the first question,.we believe our 
friend. will do better to stick to the farm. He is 
evidently an ambitious and intelligent man, and 
hence all the time he is renting his fand he will be 
learning to make himself a better and more éffi- 
cient farmer. Let him resolutely determine to 
save as much as possible, especially avoiding pur- 
chases on “time prices.” It will be better for him 
to deny himself and let his family deny themselves 
many things that they feel are really necessary, 
until he can get on a cash’basis. There is practi- 
cally no hope for a renter getting ahead so long 
as he buys even liberally, let alone extravagantly, 
on the “time prices” basis. But if he will try to 
avoid this great absorber of tenant’s profits and 
then try to follow the “Seven Steps on the Way 
to Freedom” set forth in our recent “Renter’s Spe- 
cial”, we believe he can soon hope to be a land- 
owner. 

In answer to the second question, everyhody 
ought to know that there is practically no longer 
any “Government land” fit for farm use—except 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
where water rights eat up the profits. That is why 
land prices are advancing as they are. So long as 
the Government offered good land in the West 
free to settlers, land in the South could not be 
high. But the enly free land now.is that on vir- 
tually desert plains, and a man would ‘be foolish 
to waste his life and labor on it; or if irrigation ‘is 
available, it is so expensive that Southern land is 
cheaper. Nor will any thoughtful Southern renter 
leave the South.and hunt land.in the’better watered 
Middle Western states such. as Minnesota and 
the eastern part of the Dakotas. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that, taking the whole South 
over, land can be bought here for half the price 
that land of the same crop-producing power will 
cost in the Northern or Western states. 

We believe that if our tenant-friend will stick 


to the South, determine to make himself the best . 


farmer he possibly can be, avoiding all unneces- 
sary purchases and all wasteful habits, he can 
work steadily and happily toward his goal. for 
home-ownership. 








Six More Suggestions for Renters 


I. 
VER, never, buy anything “on time” without 
having it entered on an account book kept 
for that purpose. 

Hi, 

Make a- memorandum of the cash price at the 
same time. You will then realize that while the law 
says 6 or 8 per cent per annum is as much interest 
as a man should charge in the South, the “time 
prices” charge is frequently at the rate of 40 to 80 
per cent, and no business on earth can stand more 


than 10 per cent. 
‘ Ii. 

Get your boy in the corn club. Notice Mr. Mull’s 
report last week that the young son of one of his 
tenants was in the corn club and won the district 
cash prize with a yield of 105 bushels on an 
acre. Give your boys a chance (1) by sending them 
to school regularly, (2) by taking good papers for 
them, and (3) by having them enter the corn club. 

. IV. 

Don’t forget that there are exceptions to all 
rules, and while we believe the rule is that home- 
ownership is better than renting, yet with an.able 
and progressive landlord, with good soil, equip- 
ment and business management, there are not in- 
frequent cases in which a man may wisely continue 
to rent, investing his profits in other things than 
land. Many renters did this utider the system 
mentioned by Professor Massey last week, and 
thousands of English tenants under the system of 
fifteen and twenty-year leases that are customary 
there, prefer to continue renters. 

N. 

The Progressive Farmer is going to fight, and 
many other agencies will fight, for better condi- 
tions for our tenant classes—for rural credits leg- 
islation to help tenants buy land on long-term pay- 
ments, and all that sort of thing. But none of 
those things will save a renter who is not first, a 
good farmer; second, a saving farmer. The best 
help. the law will ever give will be to help those 
who help themlseves. 

Vi. 

The principle is as,true now as when Christ ut- 
tered it, that he who is faithful over a few things 
will be made ruler over many things. If the renter 
will think of his tenancy only as an apprenticeship, 
therefore, and hold himself to blame if he has not 
learned each year to be a better farmer than he 
was the year before, he will soon have a.reputation 
worth money to him. And if he has a reputation 
(1) for good farming, and (2) for good character 
(with sobriety and straightforward honesty in 
everything as the first requisite), he will only need 
to “live at home and board at the same place” and 
save carefully, in order to find the way to inde- 
pendence and home-ownership. 


A Thought for the Week 


T EB recipe for perpetual ignorance is: Be 
satisfied with your opinions and content with 
your knowledge.—Etbert Hubbard: 
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| Tivelve-cond Cotton: Five Reasons Why It Must Come 








~ By CLARENCE POE 











MONG thoughtful men there is practically no 
doubt that the South’s cotton crop is going 
to be worth $750,000,000 te the men who own 

it next spring, but it is worth only $500,000,000 to 
the preducers at present prices. And it is to save 
to Southern growers and to our Southern country 


© this extra quarter of a billion dollars that the 


a 





united energies of press.and people should now be 
© directed. Two fundamental facts seem to me to 
— be clear: 

1. Cotton, even though the new crop of 1915 has 


4 started coming on the market, is still selling on 
~ the basis of prices fixed by last year’s 17,000,000- 
| bale crop. 


2. These prices must soon be adjusted, how- 


© ever, to fit the conditions of a 12,000,000-bale crop 
> (er probably only a 10,000,000 or 11,000,000-bale 
_ crop), and this adjusted price ought at the very 


~ least to reach twelve cents a pound for middling. 
As briefly now as clear argument will permit, I 


> wish to point out and emphasize the truth of these 


statements. . 
I1—The World’s Demands Justify Twelve Cents 


SSUMING even a 12,000,000-bale yield of South- 
ern cotton this year (and it will probably be 
' less), this year’s world production will be 3,000,- 


3 000 bales short of the world’s conservatively esti- 
© mated consumption during the coming twelve 
- months. 


That is to say, the world -will consume 
every pound of this year’s crop and 3,000,000 bales 
» of the present surplus. 

. Secretary. Hester of the New Orleans Cotton 


- Exchange estimates last year’s Southern product- 
y 


- ion (not the commerciat crop) at 17,004,000 bales. 
| The United States Government estimate (16,134,930 
& plus 791,464 linters) is 16,926,349—practically 17,000,- 
* 000 bales. This was over 2,000,000 bales in excess 
> of the 1913 crop. 
- Now what happened with this bumper 17,000,000- 
bale crop in spite of all the demoralized conditions 
- of trade and finance—the crop of which it was said 
© last fall we should not export 4,090,000 bales? The 
» facts are that the world used so much of it that 
§ the total world’s visible supply of all cotton in 
‘midsummer this year was only 5,435,168 bales 
‘against 3,522,276 bales a year before. In other 
' words. with a 17,000,000-bale Southern crop to han- 
'dle, the world’s visible supply increased only 
| 1,900,000 bales. What is going to happen this year 
“then, with the South offering 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
jhales less—and the production of other countries 
'also decreased? And this query brings us to an- 
Pother point: 


‘M—The World’s Crop Prospects Justify Twelve 
Cents 


R. W. P. G. Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board early in the summer secured reports 
from consular officials all over the world indicat- 
ing a total cut in the world’s cotton crop this 
year of 5,000,000 bales, Egypt and India reporting 
adical reductions in acreage.” Since that time 




























the prospects have further declined. 

> But even if we accept this early over-estimate of 
the crop we see that if last year’ s orop, being 5,000,- 
000 bales bigger than this year’s, yet increased the 
surplus only 2,000,000 bales, then this year’s crop 
ili leave a 3,000,000-bale deficit—to be drawn 
irom the surplus. 

| The facts are, however, that even a 12,000,000- 
Dale estimate for the South now seems too high. 

































































PThis is not simply my view,-but the view of many 
perts, including so conservative and competent 
uthority as the New York Journal of Commerce 
Which has just declared that in view of present 
tonditions, “the yield seems likely to be nearer 
b00,000 than 12,000,000 bales.” And now comes 
e Wall Street Journal itself quoting William S. 
alliburton of Daniel O’Dell & Co., as saying: 
“The current season’s crop may be as low as 
© 10,500,000 bales. It is entirely within the reach 
F of present conditions that we shall see 12y- 
™ cent cotton before the end of the season.’ 
E These two authorities base their estimates chief- 
dy on condition reports from all over the South. It 
ight have added the further testimony that the 
South cut its fertilizer consumption this year from 
431,000 tons to 2,636,000 tons—almost in half—and 
the effect of this cut will probably make itself 
lost evident from now on as closer scrutiny is 
iven the fruiting of the crop. 
» The reader can easily see for himself therefore, 
fiat if we have only a 10,000,000 bale crop, the fac- 
to dries of the world would utterly drain the market 
ary, leaving it subject to such conditions as occur- 
dafew years ago when speculators carried 
prices to seventeen and twenty cents a pound. 
na now having pointed out that twelve- cent 
ices are justified because the 1915 crop is cer- 
'y 3,000,000 and possibly 5,000,000 bales short of 




























. bankers. 


the world’s demands, meahing that factories and 
munition factories will consume all the present 
yield with the greater part if not all of the world’s 
visible surplus, I also wish to call attention to an- 
other highly important fact: 

I11.—American Prosperity Justifies Twelve Cents 

“HE American Bankers’ Association has just 

been meeting in Seattle, Washington; and 

what was the message that the President of this 
greatest organization of financiers brought the 
country? He predicted, says a press dispatch, that 
“an almost unbelievable prosperity is rushing on 
the nation”, or to quote his exact words: 

“When bank reserves, which are greater 
now than they have ever been in the history 
the country, are distributed, the nation will 
enjoy almost unbelieveable prosperity. The 
volume of money on hand is so great that it 
cannot find a natural outlet. The movement 
of the tremendous crops, with the attendant 
financial activity, will still further increase the 
bank reserves.” 

And manufacturers are no less optimistic than 
The Factory Magazine of Chicago re- 
cently took a poll of 163 Eastern and Middle West- 
ern manufacturers as to the prospects for busi- 
ness in the fall. Forty, or practically one-fourth 


of the total number, declared conditions “excep- 
tional”, 23 “fine” or “above normal”, 60 “good”, 18 
“fair” and “fairly good”, only seven “dull and 


poor”, and only one “much below normal and very 
poor.” 
Another point not to be overlooked is— 


1V.—The New Federal Reserve Act Insures Better 
Prices 
UST because the reserve act doesn’t give the 
farmers all the help they need—just be- 
cause it doesn’t take the place, nor profess to take 
the place, of the much-needed rural credits legis- 
lation—is no reason’ for denying or minimizing 
the great advantages it does offer, 

The Federal Reserve System does enable the 
banks in the South. where money is needed to 
draw upon the great reserves in other sections for 
making loans on the cotton crop; or as Mr. W. P. 
G. Harding of the Federal Reserve Board officially 
says: 


“Banks have now ample facilities which they 
have never before enjoyed for rediscounting 
the notes taken against such loans, and it is 
for them more than for any other agency, to 
determine the policy of the South in regard to 
the marketing of the present cotton crop.” 


And President Woodrow Wilson in a letter to 
Mr. Harding says: “It is evident from what you 
tell me, that the country banks with whom the 
farmer and other producers directly deal can get 
money at fram 4 co 4% per cent. * * * I think 
that we can confidently expect that the banks in 
the cotton states and in the agricultural regions 
generally will content themselves with a rate not 
more than 1 or 2 per cent above the rate which 
they themselves pay.” It is up to the banks to 
justify this faith expressed by the head of the 
Nation, 

And the crop can be warehoused. Mr. Harding 
points out that even last fall the South had facili- 
ties for storing 11,577,465 bales, and these facilities 
have been greatly increased since then, 

The next thing I probably ought to say is— 


V.—Twelve-Cent Prices Are Justified, Contraband 
or no Contraband 

F THE 8,543,000 bales’ of American cotton 

shipped to Europe in the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1915, only 242,000 bales went to German 
ports. Of course, there was more that went indi- 
rectly to Germany, but we must remember that a 
considerable part of Germany’s normal demand 
for cotton was exported to Germany’s foreign 
trade and that this trade will now be supplied by 
other countries. The contraband order may al- 
most be termed infamous if England does nothing 
to compensate us for trying to make Southern 
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farmers bear her burdens, but in-any case to off- 
set the contraband order we have, (1) the greatly 
increased demand for cotton for war purposes, (2) 
the increased demand fré6m American, English, and 


. Continental factories that must supply the trade 


formerly supplied by German mills, together with 
the fact (3) that Germany is almost sure to buy 
and stere up cotton right here in America to hold 
until sea trade is reopened, Even with the con- 
traband order in effect, therefore, twelve-cent 
prices are amply justified, whereas with open seas 
to all Europe, cotton would likely bring fourteen 
or fifteen cents. 

- An able and eminent committee on arbitration 
ought to be named at once by England and Ameri- 
ca, to make a fair and just estimate of the damage 
in price per pound resulting from the “orders in 
council” and contraband order, and England 
should then be required to pay this amount per 
pound as a bonus to every American cotton pro- 
ducer this fall, ; 

The practical lesson therefore clearly taught by 
a comprehensive review of present conditions is— 
Farmers Should Hold for Twelve Cents and Bank- 

ers Should Help Them Hold x 

F COURSE we must be reasonable. Don’t ex- 

pect bankers to lend on cotton not stored or 
insured, nor expect them to lend the full market 
value. Land-owning farmers of good character 
who have been depositors in banks, however, will 
frequently be able to borrow without such restrict- 
ions. At any rate we should make use of.the banks 
to the limit of their ability, As Mr. J. Z. Green 
says: “It is like committing business suicide to 
‘sell cotton or cottonseed during the period of Ne- 
gro crop-lien cotton selling, rather than pay a lit- 
tle interest on a three or six months Joan.” He 
suggests that where small farmers might individ- 
ually fail to get proper recognition from the 
banks, two, four, six or eight men who know one 
another and trust one another, might join togeth- 
er, give joint notes, and get needed financial ac- 
commodation. Here’s a field for practical codper- 
ation. We must keep it in mind that it hurts 
prices just as much for your neighbor's crop to be 
rushed to market as for your own crop to be, Con- 
sequently we should have neighborhood actién ev- 
erywhere, with the stronger farmers and planta- 
tion owners joining to help the weaker ones to 
hold, grade, warehouse and sell together. 

Only by the most thoroughgoing codperation of 
all forces can we save to the South the full quarter 
of a billion dollars of hard-earned wealth that will 
otherwise go into the hands of speculators and 
foreign interests, Nor must we fail to realize that 
the worst and most dangerous “bear” of all, the 
man we have most to dread right: now, is not the 
Wall Street speculator-devil who has been so 
often cursed and denounced, but the “bear” farmer 
right here in the South who is willing to prove 
traitor to the cause by offering to give away the 
crop at present prices, or the “bear” merchant or 
“bear” banker who forces him to sell. 

Four Final Suggestions 

ET me eonelude this argument for twelve-cent 

prices with four specific suggestions: 

1. Let press and people spread the news that 
the crop is really short—eertainly 3,000,000 and 
possibly 5,000,000 Wales short of the world’s needs. 

2. Hold for twelve cents without borrowing if 
you can. But remember “‘it is committing business 
suicide” to refuse to borrow if you can thereby , 
hold your crop. 

3. Not only should cotton bring twelve cents, 
but cotton seed prices should break all records. 
Our export trade in cottonseed oil has jumped over 
60 per cent in one year—from 192,000,000 to 318,000,- 
000 pounds. And if good prices were paid for seed 
of a 17,000,000 bale crop, what sort of prices should 
we not demand for seed from a crop of only 10,- 
000,000 or 12,000,000 bales? 

4. With $500,000,000 for her new cotton crop, the 
South will barely “pay out”. With $750,000,000 the 
whole section will have a jubilant and abounding 
prosperity. Bankers, merchants, and all classes, 
therefore, should join our farmers in the fight (1) 
for twelve-cent prices now and (2) for a state 
warehouse system in every state to help insure 
fair prices in future years, 





LL indications point to a large acreage in win- 

ter legumes over the South this fall, with a 
consequent heavy demand for seed, Those of our 
readers who have been growing these creps here- 
tofore and who saved a surplus of seed last spring 
should be getting good prices for these, Of course 
you should supply the local demand. first, but 
should there remain a surplus after this is done, 4 
small advertisement in your local paper or one or 
two good farm papers will pay handsomely. Try it. 
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of doctors, young doctors, unhamper- 
ed by a large practice, interested in 
every health movement, and willing 


child belonged to him or her—at least, 
all but one, a sweet-faced, gray-hair- % 
ed lady, to whom the man sitting next @ 
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ing all sides, without turn: 


The Majestic body of ch Se iets rust 
three times as long as steel; and ita top, doors, 
frames ,etc.,made of tough, malleable iron are 
unbreakabie. Repair expense is reduced to 
practically nothing. 
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much time from the elderly doctors, 
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ly give what help they can. All this 
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heard the bitter sobs of a child over 


a weak spot in it, but of what use is t 
the destruction of a sand-castle the® 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
the knowledge if she be not told the 


on therm and ask them to subscribe. 
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; _ a sheet to take the place of a match, 


| going into convulsions when the at- | 
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- comes from training the child as ear- 
F ly as possible to care for the teeth 
| and mouth, to bathe frequently and 
| thoroughly, that the habit may be- 
» come second nature, for the sake of 
health and strength. 


~ them to play in. Anyhow, such dirt is 
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little fellow had built in the path. His 
father tramped ruthlessly through it, 
though it would have required but lit- 
tle effort to go around it. A little girl 
had a flower catalog full of gay col- 
ors. The mother of the child tore out 


and thought it very funny when the 
child strenuously objected. Yet later 
in the day, when the little child tore a 
leaf out of her mother’s Bible, the 
mother whipped her for it. As the 
child is required to respect the rights 
of older people, so should the rights 
of the child’ be respected. : 

Did you never hear, “Be quiet, Wil- 
lie; the lady is speaking. Do not in- 
terrupt her.” But when a pause came 
and Willie tried to describe how his 
puppy played with the kitten, he was 
interrupted without an “excuse me.” 
One little girl said, “Mama, are they 
going to let me talk when I get to 
Heaven?” 

Nor should a child be punished or 
judged without giving it the right to 
explain. Sometimes they have rea- 
sons of which we never dream, as did 
the little boy who seemed to enjoy 
his first day at school but absolutely 
refused to go the second day, almost 








tempt was made to force him to go. 
The mother turned him over to the | 
father for punishment, and he learn- | 
ed that “a big, bad man” (the janitor) 
had come into the schoolroom with a 
step-ladder, looked around and said 
to the teacher, “We'll hang ’em all to- 
morrow.” The child had no thought 
but that he was referring to the chil- 
dren. What did he know about the 
pictures they expected to hang? 

The habit of telling a child that he 
or she is bad, is enough to bring out 
the worst in any child except a lump 
of stupidity. And yet how often par- 
ents do this when it’s the parent’s 
system of training that is at fault. 
The Book of Life does say, “Children, 
obey your parents”, but it says just as 
plainly, “Parents, provoke not your 
children to wrath.” : 

. And since cleanliness is next to 
Godliness, let us teach the child that 
virtue early. The making of mud- 
pies is an industry of childhood, and 
many children get themselves dirty 
because no one ever took the trouble 
to haul a load of clean white sand for 


seldom harmful. The valuable far- 
‘reaching cleanliness is that which 





All this seems much to ask of the 


; ever-busy young mother, .but there is 


no time spent on anything else which 


- is so valuable as that spent in mold- 


ing character, and somehow the 
mother brings these things to pass, 


- when she realizes the need for them. 


of the lessons. 





a teads as follows: 








Select a Soft Color for the House 
RS. Cora Wilson Stewart, the or- 


iginator of the moonlight scheol 
» movement in Kentucky, has prepared 


a “Country Life Reader”. for use in 
the moonlight schools, its striking 
feature being the practical character 
One of these lessons 
Which is worth considering in con- 
hection with our recent “Paint, 
Lights, and Waterworks Special” 


“What color should I paint my 
house? Shall I paint it red?” 
“No, red is for the barn and the ball 


4 of yarn?” 
» “What color shall I paint my 
= house? Shall I paint it blue?” 


“No, blue is for the sky and the ba- 


E by’s eye.” 


“What color shall I paint my house? 
Shall I paint it green?” 
“No, the trees are all green, and the 


| house will not be seen.” 





























Shouse? 
| like.” 


“What color, then, shall I paint my 
Tell.me what colors you 








| “I like whife. Then there are many 
| Soft colors that you can use. There 





F are tan, gray, and brown.” 
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Tfie HOLLYWOOD 
"SIX-36" 


The Ideal Country Car 


This new Paige—the five-passenger 
“Six-36”—was introduced only last June. 

’ Yet—so immediate and universal the 
popular endorsement of it—this light, 
six-cylinder, five-passenger car with all 
the Paige Super-Quality and Paige Power 
and Paige Luxury for $1095—that it has 
already been proclaimed ‘‘The Ideal 


Country Car.” 


To begin with, the Paige Light 
“‘Six-36’’ is actually light. 
only 2800 pounds. That means economy 
in tires and in operating expense. 

It has a wonderfully powerful and 
flexible Paige motor. It has power for 
hills and roads of sand or clay. It ‘‘picks 


control. 


inch a Paige. 


features. 


It weighs 
cars supreme. 


up” quickly. It has amazing ease of 
It clings to the road. 
has all the Paige Marvel of Easy Riding. 
The Paige Light ‘‘Six-36” is every 

It has all the unequalled 
combination of highest-grade Paige 
It has the electrical lighting 
and starting system; the ignition, car- 

- buretion and lubrication systems; the 
elegance, beauty and comfort, the qual- 
ity and character which have made Paige 


And it 


This magnificent Paige Light ‘‘Six-36" 
is, in a word, a further confirmation of 
the nation’s verdict—“‘The Standard of 
Value and Quality.” ; 


If you require a seven-passenger car you must see 
the sumptuous Paige Fairfield ‘‘Six-46’’— $1295 


223 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


$1 095 Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 








“IT will show my taste by painting 
my house a soft color.” 





Be Sure the Baby Sleeps Enough 


I WONDER if you mothers who read 
The Progressive Farmer realize the 
importance of babies having the right 
amount of sleep as weli as the pro- 
per kind of food. 

My husband and I lived in town 
for three and a half-years and there 
were more than 30 children right 
around us. If a single one of these 
children were put to bed before 10 
o’clock I never knew it. 

It is not convenient for my husband 
to eat supper before 8 o’clock so I 
give the children their supper of a 
Slice or two of bread spread with 
fresh butter and home-made jelly and 
plenty of fresh milk at 6:30 or 7, bathe 
them and put them to bed. I find this 
a much better plan than to allow 
them to stay up to eat with the 
“grown-ups” as they are apt to want 
things to eat that are indigestible. 

MRS. ERNEST R. TULL. 

Kinston, N. C. 





Read Mrs. Green’s Article 


E HOPE no woman who reads 

this department of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer fails to read the oth- 
er departments of the paper also—es- 
pecially the departments relating to 
the garden, poultry, and dairy work. 
But if any reader hasn’t yet acquired 
the habit of reading these other pages 
of our‘paper let them begin this week 
by reading Mrs. Green’s story in our 
Livestock and Dairy section, on “30 


| DRESS PATTERNS 


Cents a Pound for Butter Instead of 
15 Cents,” 

Why can’t your neighborhood do 
what Marshville has done? 











DRESSES FOR SMALL GIRLS 


The time has come for us to think of 
school dresses, The three whose pictures 
, are given here are 

tery pretty indeed, 
and will look well 
made of either sum- 
mer or winter mate- 


rial. 
No, 1337 








four sizes: 6, 8 10 
and 12 years. It re- 
quires 3 yards of 44- 
inch material for an 
8-year size. Price 10 
cents, 





No, 1360 
Girl's dress with 
separate skirt attach- 
ed to an under-waist, 
Cut in four sizes: 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. It 
requires 3% yards of 


36-inch material 
an 8-year size, 
10 cents, 
No. 1349 

Girl’s dress. Cut in 
four sizes: 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. It re- 
quires 4 yards of 36 
inch material for an 
8-year size. Price 10 
cents, 


for 
Price 


















Typhoid and Other 
Dangerous Disecses. 





You can do it most effectively 
i 





re 
the most effective su 


for this pu: I 1: is 
very simple. Rust sprinkle 2ounces of 








For Sate By All Dealers 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds 
Bpeclallow pices, Write Today, Agents 
= nF Ls a Pitlow Ce. or fk ite, T: 


Our Two Best Sub- 
scription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription fer one year each if 
sent in together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a sav- 
ing of 33 cents on each subscription. 


Address 
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til spring, by putting imto practice - 
some “rural credit” codéperation in 
the Local Union. For mstance, land- 
holding members who ¢an make 
bankable notes may coéperate in 
signing joint notes to the focal bank 
for loans. If two members need $100 
each, fet these two. members ‘sign a 
joint note to the bamk for $200. Two 
or more members can in this way 
mobilize or pool their credit in a 
practical way. Non - landhotding 
members who have cotton and need 
money for immediate use can store 
the cotton in a warehouse and borrow 
money on the warehouse receipt. In 
this way ali the members can be pro- 
vided for. It will pay to: borrow mon- 
ey to carry cotton over beyond the 
congested selling period, even when 
there’s a bumper crop, and certainly 
it will pay with an abnormally small 
crop. I realize that farmers are 
about as much opposed to paying a ~ 
little interest as they are to paying = 
taxes, but it is like committing ‘busi- 
ness suicide to sell cotton or cotton 
seed during the period of Negro crop- 
lien cotton selling rather than pay a 
little imterest on a three or six } 
months tfoan. 





SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


SEPTEMBER 
How May We Make Work Kasier for 
Wives. and Daughters? 
Hew We Improve Our Lecal 
or Help Grown-up Illiterates 
Read? 











ORGANIZE FOR HOLDING COT- 
TON 2 


Let Farmers Who Know and Trust 
Gne Another Join Together, Give 
Joint Notes, and Get Money Need- 
ed From Banks—Speculators After 
Getting Cotten Will Become “Bulls” 


CCORDING to conservative esti- 

mates the total output of the 1915 

cotton crop will be about three mil- 

lion bales less than the world will 

actually need be- 

fore it will be pos- 

sible to preduce 

another crop. With 

three million bales 

less than the prob- 

able demand for 

cotton, don’t you 

suppose there will 

be “something do- 

ing” in the cotton 

MR. GREEN market some time 
between now and September? 

There are two principal factors that 
affect the price of cotton: (1) sup- 
ply and demand; (2) the speculative 
influence. The latter influence helps 
the producer when a short crop is 
made and it hurts the business of the 
producer when an abnormally large 
‘crop is produced. -The speculators 
play the game to win, regardless of 
who it helps or who it hurts. The 
most influential speculators invaria- 
bly get on the bull side of the mar- 
ket after the distressed selling per- 
iod, if not before, during a season of 
a short crop, because it is easier to 
win the game on that side of the mar- 
ket. And if the history of short crops 
is repeated, we may expect this influ- 
enge to become very active on the 
buil side of the market before next 
April. 


The Steel Lined 
“SPEED SHELLS” 
For Velocity and Accuracy 


en are willing to take their chances of 
sport but they want certainty in their Shells. a 

Get the Remington- on-UMC “Arrow” and “Nitro Club 
—the steel lined “Speed Shells.” 


The steel lini: s the er—puts all the force of the 
back of of t the ehot. “Sorter, lead lead, less guess-work about 


* * & 


Take this matter up in the next | 
meeting of your Local Union and ap- 
point a committee of three of your 
most influential members to confer % 
with the local banks and make ar- @ 
rangements to finance the cotton of 7 
your members until next spring. ~ 
Don’t accept anything but the cash © 
from the banks. If they haven't got © 
it, tell the officers that they must get | 
it for you. Local banks of the South = 
have been doing business largely with | 
deposits of farmers and they have 
been letting time merchants have % 
farmers’ money to use‘to finance Ne- { 
gro renters under the crop-lien credit J j 
system. It is now time to “turn | 
about” and demand that these banks § 
do a little financing for the organized | 
white farmers. Fortunately, for the™ 
next six months, all local barks in} 
the. South will have more idle money] 
than at any other period of the year.] 
In fact, I have been told by. officers of? 
banks that they have more money® 
during the winter season than they # 








Here is a Winner 
“iat STOVE SET RIGHT 


Pieces every kitchen needs. Good 
ban rg and a collection that will be sure to please. 
you need it. Read the list carefully. 


1—Ptain Wash Pan, 

1—Plain Dipper, 

1—Flesh Fork, 

1—Each—4 quarts and 5 quarts— 
3—Scalloped Patty Pans, 
1—Coffee Pot, 

I—Pint Cup, 

1—Biscuit Cutter, 
2—Cake Cutters, 
6—Teaspoons, 
8—Tablespoons, 

1—Wash Boiler, IC Metal Bottom. 


This splendid 33-piece Stove Set by express, prepaid to your station, and a three 
years’ subscription to The Progressive Farmer both for only $5—and you can’t buy 
the set alone for less. 

We will reward you with one of the 33-Piece Stove Sets, paying express on same 
to your station if you send us a club of Six (6) Yearly Subscriptions. Both new and 
renewal subscriptions count. (Your own subscription does not count.) 

If you can’t spare $5, see your neighbors quick and get their subscriptions and 
earn this great kitchen convenience. It will please you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Plain Dairy Pans, No. IC.,, 
1—No. IC Rinsing Pan, Re- tinned, 14 
quarts, 
1—Sauce Pan, 
1—Basting Spoon, 12 inches, 
1—Cake Turner, 
8—Plain Pie Plates, 9 inches, 
3—Heart Patty Pans, 


* * * 














FREE! 


Get this Great Book 


Cut Down Farm Work 
e Money and Make Big Profits! 


usa postal card for 


Sin rower he Profits. Read cad bow aftaynara é po agg emg ee 


machine 


saw, feed grinder, corn 


money on nm farm, 
sheller, shredder, sile fille filler, st etone crusher, pump, churn, cream separator, washing 
fom-epeanaad that needs steady, reliable, eeonomical 


Under gradual marketing we ought 
to get enough more for the 1915 crop 
to make up for the-losses on the 1914 
crop. Inasmuch as the demand for 
the 1914 crop has held up nearly nor- 
mal, and we sold it for abnormally 
low prices, it is right that the ac- 
count should be evened up. Some 
say we ought to have 20 cents for this 
crop. Others say 15 cents, while the 
most conservative thinkers do not 
come below 12 cents as a fair mini- 
mum price. But here’s the important 
question for the organized farmer: 


can lend out, and’as much of it is de-@ 
posited under ‘time certificates thes 
banks are paying 4 per cent in 
terest for this idle money, and cer 
tainly they ought to be willing t 
lend it for three to six months to or 
ganized farmers for the purpose o 
holding cotton off the market during? 
the congested selling period. The 
will get the money back time enoug 
for the time merchant to again scoo 
it in for the purpose of selling mule 
and supplies to crop-lien Negr 
renters, 


make to > $10.00 
d “ig k f 
cighbor work for 


Are you going to sell/your cotton and P 
seed during the congested marketing 
period, while the Negro crop-lien 
crops are being thrown on the mar- 
ket to satisfy the pressing demands 
of the “time merchants”, (many of 
whom have been bordering on bank- 
ruptcy and must collect), or will you 
wait until the debt-paying period is 
over to put your product on the mar- 
ket? 

Consider this: after the speculators 
get possession of the “distressed” 
cotton, don’t you believe they will be 
interested in boosting the price? So 
if we can’t eliminate the speculative 
influence in the cotton market, why 
not use common sense enough to 
take advantage of this factor im price- 
making when supply and demand are 
almost sure to put that influence on 
the bull side of the market? 


It -#s true we need a better system 
of rural credits, but almost every 
wide-awake Farmers’ Union man in and they will get what they want a& 
the South can, no doubt, secure the their local banks, if they will deman@ 
needed loans to carry cotton over un- it. ee Ag 


*- * * 


I am fully aware that most of th 
Southern banks are controlled b 
time merchants and other speciai 
commercial interests, buat regardied 
of this, our otganized farmers ca 
secure what they want if they'll gop 
after it ina manly way. If one barig 
doesn’t treat you sight, go to some 
other bank, even if you have t& 
change your market town to find ace 
commodation. * Take advantage OF 
the competition between banks a 
between towns to get what you wants 
If there is no competition betweem 
them, you can produce the needed 
competition by the right kind of of 
ganized activity. Individual farmer 
acting independently, are compelle 
to act as cowards and accept wha 
ever is offered; but there is no rea® 
son why a group of organized fart 
ers should assume a timid or coward 
ly attitude, because they can ge 
what they want by concerted effor 


60 Days’ \\ 
Free Trial) 
No Money in Advance | ‘Sawing Wood with a Maynard 


are toe first really high power outfits sold at within reach of every farmer Now 
eg =< starting, smoot ronnie’, steady atic economical power outfit, with 
$P: caves you $50 $300; We fect confidence in the ard 
akc a Is P., on free co Me @ dollar ia vance. 
it tests you ean t ink of | Then decide whether or not you can 


nsuring the life of your Maynard for at least five years. 
last a Hfetime, and last a lifetime with jost ordinary nary care, 


MAIL COUPON OR POSTAL NOW 


he 5000 farmers to write us at once and get our fine new free beok and factory 
prices. Wee ‘want to prove to you that there tone t arahow vox smoother-running or 
a 


economical hoe fle ihe in existence. We t fo ow you just why 
made i lif it tosho that it 
grove the posed veatmen you ever ein your fe, a e wan ad you ant 


tov until you have 
may our rock bot bot tom prices and d we want to prove positi 
our prices is throw: ng someg 
Send in the coupon—or just ‘ou have nothing to lose and a lot to 


oreo 
lize how h @ real er eae means to you every day, winter an 
Jeet mail = ‘the coupon or wrt sive aE * on @ postal and mail to 











fon tae town time 








8311 Stores Building, New York 


THE my ae ty beer ea STORES. bea Stores Bldg., New York 
Send Engine Book to address be! 


Name 
Address 
State. 



































Saturday, September 18, 1915] 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION FIX- 
ES 12% CENTS AS A FAIR 
PRICE FOR COTTON 


A Constructive Legislative Program, 
Calling for a Suitable System of 
Rural Credits and the Initiative and 
Referendum, Also Adopted 


ELIEVING that conditions amply 


justify 12%-cent cotton for the | 
1915 crop, this price was fixed by the | 


National*Farmers’ Union, which met 
at Lincoln, Neb., September 9-10. A 
part of the delegates from Texas, 
Alabama and Georgia held out for 15 
cents. 

The legislative program as adopted 
recommends the establishment of a 
National Marketing Commission, with 
subsidiary commissions in each state, 
and also the establishing of uniform 
standards for inspecting and grading 
all marketable farm products, the 
testing and inspecting to be done by 
Federal officers. 

The Union went on record as op- 
posing any great increase in expendi- 
tures for the army and navy, but ap- 
proved a reasonable outlay for coast 
defense by submarines or other weap- 
ons proved by experience to be effec- 
tive for that purpose. Delegates ex- 
pressed themselves as unalterably op- 
posed to a large standing army, also 
to any change in our military system 
tending to compulsory service. The 
endorsement of the principle of the 
initiative, referendum and recall was 
reaffirmed by the convention. 

The Caraway Bill for rural credits 
was endorsed, and the Board of Di- 
rectors was instructed to take such 
steps as may be necessary to bring 
about an agreement between all farm- 
ers’ organizations to support this bill, 
or some other bill embodying its es- 
sential features. 

This getting together way, merging 
the efforts of the different farmers’ 
Organizations upon specific legisla- 
tive measures undoubtedly means 
strength for organized farmers in sé- 
curing National legislation. The sen- 
timent of the convention was strong- 

“ly in favor of an effective rural cred- 
its law, and the organized farmers do 
not seem to be in any humor to ac- 
cept a makeshift. 

A resolution was adopted condemn- 
ing the policy of delegating to Na- 
tional banks the power of issuing and 
controlling the volume of the cur- 
rency. 

President Chas. S. Barrett and Sec- 
retary Davis, as well as all the for- 
mer officers in the National Union, 
were re-elected, except that George 
H. Bowles succeeds C. C. Wright, who 
was not a candidate for re-election 
on the National Board of Directors. 

J... G, 





Montgomery Will Handle Cotton 
Seed Situation 


QL County Union met in Troy Au- 
gust 28 and took measures to take 
care of the cotton seed situation. 

We have a determined set of Union 
men in our county, though our mem- 
bership is not as strong as a few 
years ago. We will “stand the storm” 
with such men as W. R. Wooley, J. C. 
Thompson, Thos. L. Mullinix, P. B. 
Corbett, and others at the helm. 

J. C. Thompson and John W. Par- 
sons were elected as delegates to the 
State Union to be held in Durham in 
November. JOHN W. PARSONS, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

Montgomery County, N. C. 





Codperation in Orange 


OOPERATIVE telephones and 

mutual fire insurance are well de- 
veloped features of country life in Or- 
ange County, North Carolina. 

But the other day in our farm-home 
Survey we found another codperative 
enterprise of an interesting sort—a 
Saw mill, feed mill and cotton gin 
plant run by a twenty-two horse-pow- 
€r gasoline engine. 

It is owned by eight men who put in 
$150 apiece. It is operated by two of 
the men and the profits are divided 
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world has ever known. 
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first sight. 


SIX of ’16, 
for a trial spin. 


Three - Passenger Roadster 
Five-Passenger Touring Car 
Seven-Passenger Body $25 extra. 
Top, mak.ng all-year-round car, $165 eatra 
All prices f. o. b. Racine 


“THE SIXOF 16” 
$1250 


Every Car Sells Another 
Molt Go: 


ae 


‘Racine, Wis. U.S.A. 


eallly, Silence. 


Power, Comfort and Strength 


This is the unique way one owner of THE SIX of 716 


the latest Mitchell masterpiece. 
new method of description. 


All predictions for its success have 
been surpassed, but by pushing the factory 
to its utmost limit—twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week—we are able to meet the 
demand,sothat immediate deliveries are possible. 


The reason for this success lies in the 
It is the greatest car value the 


This beautiful, long, luxurious car calls for a 


You are impressed with its beauty at 
But it is when you are rushing 
over the country roads, with never the feel 
of a bump, that you realize its full value. 


Every car delivered creates enthusiasm 
that sells another car. 
THE SIX of ’16. You must see it—feel the 
wheel—get the thrill of its smooth action. 


Why not come in at once and see THE 
A car is here at your disposal 
Get the personal touch. 
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describes 


Words cannot describe 


$1250 


Demountable Sedan 
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annually. Three of these same farm- 
ers own and use codperatively an 
eight horse-power gasoline engine for 
running machinery on their farms. 

A half dozen clover hullers owned 
and operated in this way would dou- 
ble the clover acreage in Orange in a 
single year, and send the county a 
long way forward in livestock devel- 
opment.—Dr. Lillian W. Johnson. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


THE cotton market has ruled very firm this 
week, and prices have shown a hardening 
tendency. Good middling is selling readily 
at 9% cents, and the feeling is one of more 
confidence, The crop is moving very slowly 
except at Savannah, the Texas receipts hav- 
ing peen held up by results of the recent 
storm. Reports on the crop are telling of 
continued deterioration, and the prospects 
of a short yield are attracting more atten- 
tion. The ginners’ report showed.-a little 
less to September 1 than last year, and there 
are sections in Texas and Georgia which are 
relatively early. Nearly all the ginning is 
from those sections. 


At this time the price is about a cent 
higher than the average of last year in the 
Savannah market, It seems under the con- 
ditions that we are entitled to this increase 
in the price, but to maintain the advantage 
it will be necessary to continue to exercise 
conservatism in marketing. In addition to 
the present crop, there also remains @ sur- 
plus from last season to be disposed of. As 
a matter of fact this surplus, or the bulk of 
it, may not come on the market as soon as 
the trade looks for, but it cannot but be 
counted in the total available supply. So 
long as the offering can be kept down to 
the immediate demands of the buyers, there 
seems no reason why the market should not 
be sustained and even do better still. 

Savannah, Ga. W. T. WILLIAMS. 


NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices of cotton, corn, oats, and Irish 
potatoes in the markets of North Caro- 
lina for the week ending Saturday, Septem- 
ber 4, as reported to the Division of Mar- 
kets, North Carolina Agricultural Exepri- 
ment Station and Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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tatoes 





: |Middling 
~” 


Asheville ea) same 9 48c 
Charlotte .. ° A 55¢ 
Durham ‘ oa 
Fayetteville 
Greenville 
Hamlet 
Lumberton 
Maxton see 
Newton f 65¢ 
RMAIGIGM ©. .cc0 ess 1 o9E 66c 
Rocky Mount . 60c 
Salisbury 50c 
Scotland Neck.. 60¢c 
Statesville 
Wilson 
Winston-Salem . 


50c 
60¢ 
60c 
55c 
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Norfolk, Va.—Middling cotton, 9% -9.38c. 

Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 White corn, 77%-75%c 
(delivered in Raleigh 92%-89%c). No. 2 
Yellow corn, 81-78c (delivered in Raleigh 
95%4-92%c). ° 

No. 1 Virginia potatoes, per barrel: New 
York, $1.00-1.35; Philadelphia, $1.00-1.25; 
Pittsburgh, $0.45-.50 (bulk); Atlanta, Ga., 
$1.45-1.60 (2%-bushel sacks), 
weet Potatoes, per barrel: New York, 


Sw 
.25-3.50: Pittsburgh, $3.00-3.25; Cleveland, 
25-3.40, 





“Why did you never marry?” 
proposed to me by ’phone, and I told him 
yes, but I was so excited that I rang off 
— asking him who he was,”’’—Houston 

ost. 


“Some one 
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Why Plant 


ALFALFA, 
CLOVER, 
VETCH? 


1. You should have your field 
covered with a crop during the 
winter months. 

2. These crops will produce. 
Humus in your field. 

3. They will store Nitrogen in 
your soil available for your next 
cash crop, eliminating the neces- 
sity of buying Ammoniated or Ni- 
trate Commercial Fertilizers, 
saving you two-thirds of 
your present fertilizer bill. 
A single can of 


NITRA-GERM 
mixed with the seed of Legumes, easily 
and cheaply applied, is enough for a full 
acre. It will raise Legumes where they 
have failed before, and give you the ricb- 
est possible soil for your next cash crop. 
Write us for fullinformation. It will be 
decidedly worth while. Address 


Nitra-Germ Company, 
Dept. B, Savannah, Ga. 


If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer,send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 





Make Your Corn 
Pay 1-3 More 


The Department of Agriculture says that 
fodder properly prepared doubles value 
of the Corn crop. You feed fodder if 
you grow corn, but you lose money if 
‘ou feed it without preparing it properly. 
‘Pulling fodder” is wasteful. Try the 
new method, the proven one in use by 
successful farmers. Get an 


Appleton 
Corn Husker. 


Husks corn clean, free from stalks, stems 

or chaff, causes practically no shelling. 

Will give you a third more value from 

your corn crop also enable you to make 

ro money husking for your neigh- 
ors 


Write today for information, 
prices, booklet, etc. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CO., Inc., 


Dept. P. F., Petersburg, Va. 








This the Gas Engine you aii, 
We make the positive statement that the 
Foos Gas Engine costs less to operate 
than any Gas Engine inthe U.S. Under 
normal conditions it will do more work, 
use less fuel, and stand harder constant 
usage than any Gas Engine in America. 
A farmer in Georgia bought an 8 HP 
Foos Jr., last month. He said he never 
saw such a perfect engine before. Make 
us prove these facts, Let us show you 
how a Foos will earn its cost while you 
pay forit; how3 and 4 generations use 
the same Foos. 


FOOS JR Gas Engines 


with absolute muaentes of efficiency. 
eer ye HP $40; 234 HP $62; 4HP $115; 
$156 SHE $205 and up. 


sy Terms 
Send for bulletins teil how to judge Gas En- 
gines. Teils how to pick a good one from a bad 
one. Write 


Stockdell- Myers Co., Inc., 








Petersburg, Va. Dy, 


(8s UBBER 
Rol. [LOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds noramill ends. 
Thesame roofing sold ae jobbers, drum- 
mers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfacto 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll... 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll. 1 
Free Ba uick from Richmond; little freight. 
amples and New Catalog quotin money- 
saving agoes on 5000 Artioles for Home, Fieldand 
Shon. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
**The South’s Mail Order House” 




















Po WHOLESALE PRICES 


GROCERIES 


FEED—SEED & SUPPLIES 


You can save one-fourth to one-third by 
ordering your Groceries, Meats, Feed, 
Seed, etc. direct from us. Our goods are 
Al quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prompt shipment; little freight. Write 
for complete price list. 


We take Country Produce in Exchange. 
No commission charges for selling. 


WINSTON GRAIN CO., 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Wholesalers 


We Will Pay You $120 


Literature. NICHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga. 





for 60 day’s work to 


Gstibute Business have worked hard and earned better 








More Landlord and Tenant Ideas 








THREE IMPORTANT POINTS 


(1) Share Some Social Pleasures 
With Your Tenants; (2) Don’t Sell 
His Rights to Any Merchant; (3) 
Don’t Unnecessarily Crowd Negroes 
Around His Wife and Daughters 


HE future happiness of the 

South depends upon the right 

treatment of the tenant farmer, 
and the conditions under which he 
labors. That the present system of 
tenantry is not satisfactory most of 
us will accept. The writer of this ar- 
ticle was raised on a farm in South 
Carolina and has observed somewhat 
of the conditions that obtain in this 
state. May I add a few words along 
the following lines: 


Walls of Division in Social Life 


NITED States Senator Tillman, 

with a record of four years as 
Governor of South Carolina, and 
twenty years as a United States Sen- 
ator, made the following statement 
through the columns of the “Charles- 
ton News and Courier”, in 1914: 


“A certain class of our fellow 
citizens have been very unjust 
and unreasonable in their dealing 
with the poorer people, treating 
them with no consideration what- 
ever, and showing a contempt for 
them. * * * It did-not use to 
be so, and it ought not to be so 
now. We all should address our- 
selves to the remedy lest it bring 
dire disaster upon the common- 
wealth; for in the last analysis 
white unity is absolutely essential 
for the continuation of good gov- 
ernment.” 


The tenant’s poverty and his inabil- 
ity to appear as well as his land- 
owning neighbor prevent him from 
taking part in the general community 
social life. His natural suspicion and 
envy of the man more prosperous 
than himself tends to set walls of 
division which frequently separate 
the land-owners and the tenants into 
hostile camps, politically and socially. 

There ought to be more of the 
brotherly spirit between the land- 
owner and the tenant. The apostle 
Paul in a letter to the Ephesians in 
regard to the Man of Galilee, in his 
mission to both Jews and Gentiles, 
has this to say: “For He is our 
peace, who hath made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of 
partition between us.” 

Plan to share your social pleasures 
to some extent with your tenant. 
His isolation, the lack of social or- 
ganization, the absence of anything 
to cheer and to break the monotony 
of the daily grind as a tenant farmer, 
places additional responsibility upon 
the more prosperous brother. 


Be Above Selling Your Tenant’s 
Rights 


HE idea of making a tenant farm- 

er trade at a certain store, allow- 
ing him no cash, destroys the im- 
pulse to become useful to the com- 
munity, and to make a home for one’s 
family. Many abuses have occurred 
along this line. “Time prices” so fa- 
miliar to many tenants are usually 
very high. The landlord takes up the 
account for cash at a big discount. 
The poor white man, with this sys- 
tem, has a hard time to meet his liv- 
ing expenses. It occurs to us that 
there ought to be a system put into 
practice where this tenant farmer 
may have cash, at a reasonable rate 
of interest, with which to make his 
purchases at the store. If the articles 
offered at one store are not satisfac- 
tory, he ought to have the privilege 
of buying elsewhere. Imagine a ten- 
ant’s wife and daughter having to 
take in the way of dry goods just 
what a certain merchant may have to 
offer, regardless of his prices or the 
character of his goods. It is humil- 
iating, and almost makes one’s heart 
| bleed, to see women of this class who 





things, compelled to take just what 
one lazy, indifferent merchant may 
have to offer them. 


Group Whites and Negroes Separately 


N THE words of Senator Tillman, 

“In the last analysis white unity 
is absolutely essential for the contin- 
uation of good government.” The 
land-owner of today ought to be far- 
sighted enough to see the truthful- 
ness of this statement. It should 
therefore engage his most serious 
thought as to how to bring about 
conditions favorable to the white ten- 
ant, and that will insure the safety 
of society and the state. It should 
be mutual at this point, and no patri- 
otic Southern land-owner should for 
the consideration of a few dollars ex- 
tra continue to rent to colored ten- 
ants when a worthy white man would 
buy a small farm and make a white 
neighborhood. 

I am friendly to the colored race. I 
want to see them prosper, and believe 
in giving them a chance to make an 
honest living from the soil;. but if 
neighborhoods were properly arrang- 
ed and land properly distributed 
among the white and colored people, 
there would be no friction or point of 
contact where the races clash. 

I am therefore in sympathy with 
the ideas advanced by The Progres- 
sive Farmer in regard to selling land 
where it is understood that it is eith- 
er to be a permanent “white” or 
“black” neighborhood. If this idea 
were followed out by the land-owner 
in regard to the tenant question it 
would help in making the poor white 
man’s home safe when he is compell- 
ed to be away from it in order to 
make a living for his wife and chil- 
dren. Poor white girls who find it 
necessary to walk along our high- 
ways, and with less protection than 
the more prosperous daughters of 
the land-owners, would be made safer 
if among people of their own color. 


Wide Prevalence of Tenantry 


HE magnitude of this whole ques- 
tion of the tenant farm makes it 
one of importance. In South Caro- 
lina 45 per cent of the white farmers 
are tenants. In North Carolina 34 
per cent of white farmers are ten- 
ants. And the percentage is increas- 
ing annually. It reacts strongly and 
unfavorably on the social conditions, 
What are we going to do about it? 
The South is rapidly approaching 
the time when the state must devise 
some way by which farmers may pur- 
chase land to be paid for in annual 
installments extending over a period 
of 20 years or more. The statesman 
who sets in motion legislative influ- 
ences looking to this end will become 
a public benefactor. Give the tenant 
farmer a fighting chance to make for 
himself and loved ones what we fond- 
ly call “home.” 
JAMES D. BURTON. 
Oakdale, Tenn. 





FINDS GOOD HOMES AND LONG 
LEASES PAY 


Mr. Joyner Writes of Lessons Learn- 
ed in His Experience—No Upkeep 
of Fertility Without Crop Rotation 


NY ‘system of farm tenancy that 

does not contemplate provision 
by the owner for good, comfortable 
houses for tenants, with ample rent- 
free ground for growing all necessary 
vegetables, is not only viciously 
wrong but is a menace to the well- 
being of the community. No good 
white man or Negro will very long 
occupy a_tumble-down, unsightly 
shack, and no self-respecting land 
owner should wish his tenants to oc- 
cupy such quarters. 

If the dictates of humanity do not 
compel better provision, then consid- 
erations of self-interest should, for 
the time has come when good tenant 
farmers are no longer compelled to 
live in such places. The land owner 
who pleads poverty as an excuse for 


THE PROGRESSIVE F ARMER 


not providing decent and comfortable 
living quarters for the men who work 
his land, could not do better than to 
sell land to some of his more pro- 
gressive tenants and let them build 
their own -homes. This would im- 
prove matters in every particular, for 
there can be no justification for being 
a mere encumberer of the earth, and 
certainly there is no basis for con- 
tention that a land of home owners is 
not better than a land of tenants. 

As long as the tenant system is in 
operation, however, it is the duty of 
both land owner and tenant—and will 
prove to be to their mutual interest 
—to make the system not only as 
profitable but as pleasant and attrac- 
tive as possible. 

Good homes for those who labor, 
and a spirit of cheerful willingness to 
help on the part of the land-owner, 
will soon inspire respect and confi- 
dence on the part of a good tenant, 
and this will help mightily in bringing 
about greatly improved conditions, 
under which it will not be difficult to 
secure the codperation of the tenant 
in adopting an intelligent system of 
crop rotation. Unless crop rotation is 
practicable, the land cannot be so 
built up and improved as to make it 
more productive. A tenant cannot 
justly be expected to labor without 
reward—or the hope of reward—for 
the improvement of another person’s 
land. Therefore, he will not be dis- 
posed to engage in a system of crop 
rotation on a one-year lease. And 
certainly no tenant will want to rent 
for more than a year unless he is at- 
tractively situated. 

Provide good homes for your ten- 
ants, let them understand that you 
did not build expensive houses for 
one-year men, and the result will be 
you will get good tenants, and will 
have no difficulty in improving your 
land under a system of crop rotation 
which will rapidly increase its pro- 
ductiveness. I have tried this system 
and write from personal experience. 

O. L. JOYNER. 

Greenville, N. C. 





A Tenant Farmer’s Excellent Record 
_—- been reading your paper 

about four or five years and it is 
always a welcome visitor to my 
house, but I have seen lots of let- 
ters from landlords about the tenant 
farmer that I thought were extreme, 
also some as to the landlord. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am a tenant 
farmer, but some of your correspond- 
ents do not hit me so hard as I feel 
they do some tenants. I moved on 
the farm I am on now six years ago, 
a farm of 27 acres. The first year I 
remember hauling six small cart 
loads of corn off of a six-acre cut of 
land and the fifth year I hauled six- 
teen big wagon loads off the same 
cut. I consider the twenty-seven 
acres worth three times: what it was 
six years ago when I moved on it, 
and I can make a crop with about 
one-third the expense that I could 
the first year. And I heard the owner 
of the farm say just a few days ago 
that we sold about $1,300 worth of 
stuff from this little place in 1913, 
which was my fifth year on it. 

We make our bread as well as our 
money crop, and I think I have very 
nearly meat and lard for my use this 
year. I own one mule, and rent one 
from the landowner. We make corn, 
potatoes, tobacco, and cotton, and 
some Irish potatoes; will cut cotton 
and tobacco off considerably. 

During the six years there have 
been four children born on the farm, 
the youngest one nine months old, 7 
and the oldest large enough to go to | 
school, WEBER. | 

Horry Co., S. C. 





HIS HANDICAP 


“My most disturbing thought is that I 9 
may die and leave my son unprovided for.” 7 
“But won’t he be able to make his own = 
living?” 
“NO; 
capped, 


the poor fellow is too sadly handi- 
He is a genius.’’—Houston Post. 





Mr. Frost—Agnes, has @ 


headache, 


your mother 


Agnes—No, father. I have to learn this 
table of food values.—Life. 





Can’t you help her get dinner? 4 





: perity? 





as has twelve and one-half 
the illuminating value of coal 
nd casts less than coal gas or 
plants are in sizes to 
any and all requirements. 
rite for.our illustrated booklet 
‘Individual Home Lighting.” 








ecurate, durable, light run- 
‘ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
Circular 29-f gives full particulars. 


Tee first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
‘Makes*flooring, ceil- 
‘ing, ‘mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


‘Salem bron Works 
Winston-Salem,N.C. 


and Colombia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 32 








Made in Five Sizes, 
THE HULLER: that gives satis- 
tion because it works bet- 


: sec- 
0) matic fan never 
ks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
‘orm speed and light 
Send for prices and .descri, 
tive catalogue. 
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1S .50 for one renewal-and one new 


z subscription, for one year 
h if sent in together; or 


and plant in 
spring. If there is anything that gives 
more impetus and encouragement to 


A TOOT FOR VETCH 


Get Aboard the Vetch Train for a 


Ride to Prosperity—It Goes Straight 
Through 


OOT?! toot! toot! All right this 
way, boys, it is the vetch train. 


4 It starts way back down the ‘line as 


far back~as Soil-poverty, and its final 
destination is Prosperity. -It runs ev- 
ery year and will carry all that want 
to ride and then some. 

Do you want to go over to Pros- 
Tf so,-why walk when you 
can ride such a fast “unlimited” train? 
Why, it is the. fastest train on the 
road, though the ticket to ride this 
train is not the cheapest. But once 
you get a ticket and board the train, 
your ticket is miraculously converted 
into a pass, and you can ride as you 
wish without any more tickets. 
“What a wonderful train; how is 
that?” yelled some one. It is simply 
this: let vetch ripen seeds on your 
land, turn them under, or harvest the 
seeds if you wish, and you need not 
worry about a stand for it will be 
there. Isn’t that your pass? 

Boys, why not ride the vetch train? 


‘Ride it experimentally on a small 


scale at least, for once you get a 
taste of how it rides you will always 
want to ride and will think how fool- 
ish you were for walking. 

Vetch as a soil improving crop is at 
the top of the list, and is unexcelled 
by anything at the season at which 
it makes its growth. It will make up 


‘| to three or more tons of cured hay to 


the acre, and what else will do so 
much? But it is not only in the heavy 
growth that it leads. Look what. it 
analyzes—54 pounds of nitrogen to a 
ton of cured hay. Thus an acre would 
yield 50 to 100 pounds or more—ac- 
cording to growth and soil-fertility— 
of nitrogen actually gained from the 
inexhaustible supply floating around 
in the air. “Gained?” - Yes, gained, 
for there is usually enough left in the 
roots and stubble to equal that taken 
from the soil, unless it is an exceed- 
ingly rich soil, in which case a great- 
er percentage of the nitrogen is taken 
from the soil amd less froni the air 
than on poor soil. Did you ever think 
how much nitrate of soda it wonld 
take to supply the nitrogen gained by 
a good crop of vetch? Why, it would 
take from 300 to 600 pounds or more 
of nitrate of soda, the equal, in nitro- 
gen content, of from one to two tons 
of 8-3-3 fertilizer. If this is true, and 
it certainly is, why do we fool farm- 
ers depend upon commercial nitrogen 
in the form of complete (?) fertiliz- 
ers? 

Consider. what it would cost you to 
buy the nitrogen at the price of about 
20 cents per pound in commercial ter- 
tilizer. Why, it would cost you from 
$10.80 to $21:60 for the nitrogen furn- 
ished by vetch at practically no cost, 
to say nothing of the beneficial ef- 
fect of the organic matter turned un- 
der. With a good season and a crop 
of vetch like this turned under and 
corn planted on it, this nitrogen agd 
humus will increase the crop from 15 


to 40 bushels over that which had no 


such crop plowed in. 
This is about the only way to make 


profitable yields of corn on the poor 
wornout 


soils of the South—grow 
some leguminous crop, turn under, 
corn the following 


Southern agriculture than the way 


with timothy, which carries 28 per 
cent of digestible protein, vetch has 
119 per cent—about four times as 
fitch. When compared with wheat 


bran it is exactly equal in protein. |] 


This being true, then is it not fool- 
ishness to buy wheat bran and other 
sorrier feeds at the high price of $30 
per ton when as good or better feed 
can be produced at a trifle of this 
cost, especially when the fand would 
otherwise be idle and making noth- 
ing? 

Even though I think vetch is the 
best of the three leading leguminous 
cover crops, still I do not think it is 
the only one of value, for crimson 
clover and bur clover both run it a 
close race. But everything consider- 
ed, it has them beat in many re- 
spects. It will outyield them, and is 
less dangerous as a feed. It is easier 
to get a stand of vetch, as it will stand 
more hot dry weather, even to the 
extent that the clovers would be a 
failure. It will stand more severe 
winter freezing and can be grown far- 
ther north. It will stand earlier seed- 
ing, also later. It will succeed on land 
too poor to grow clover well. It is a 
rival of cowpeas, if not a superior, in 
ability to gather and thrive on atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. 

Vetch is not a new crop, even 
though it is new to most Southern 
farmers. It is claimed by some au- 
thorities to be the tares of older 
times; but whether it is or not, when 
the proper conditions prevail it cer- 
tainly 1s “tares” in oats, for it will 
choke them out and ride them to the 
ground. 

If the proper use had been made of 
vetch since it was first brought here, 
this poor old Southland could have 
been the most fertile and most pros- 
perous part of the country instead of 
what it is today; for climatically it is 
one of the greatest countries on the 
face of the earth, and we could make 
it a veritable garden if we would but 
take advantage of our opportunity. 
Why, we could make it a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

It’s a long, long way to Prosperity 
but if your heart is right, then it will 
not be such a long way to go—if you 
ride the vetch train. 

CLAUD L. RHYNE. 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Get These Books and 

Bulletins 


You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
beoks may be had of The Progressive Farmer. 
at prices mentioned: 


United States Department ef Agriculture, 
Washington D. C.—Bulietin No. 266, Outlets 
and Methods of Sale for Shippers of Fruits 
and Vegetables; 


Bulletin No. 267, Methods of Wholesale 
Distribution of Fruits and ‘Vegetables on 
Large Markets; 

Bulletin No. 277, Cotten Warehouse Con- 
struction; ’ 

From Yearbook for 1914, Livestock, 
and Census Data. 


North Carolina Experiment Station, West 
Raleigh, N. C.—Circular No. 24, Soy Bean 
Pastures for Hogs; “ 


Circular No. 25, Feeding the Sow and the 
Suckling Pigs; 


Circular No, 26, Pig Club Manual. 

Kentucky Experiment Station, Lexington, 
Ky.—Bulletin No. 191, The Teachings of the 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
Relative to Soil Fertility. 

Arizona Experiment Station, Tucson, Ariz, 
—Twenty-fifth Annual Report; 

Bulletin No, 74, Oil Engines for Pump Ir- 
rigation and Cost of Pumping. 

Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio.— 
Press Bulletin, Save the Potato Crop, 

Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan, 
Kans.—Bulletin No. 208, Orchard Spraying; 


Circular No. 48, Raising Calves on Skim 
Milk, 














1914, 


‘started another at Whitewell, 


Mr. 1. N. Powell, of Cordele, Ga., an en- 
ising cotton ter, when cotten went 


so low, d put in a flour 


ought 
mill, as he had been told thatit was one of 


the best paying things aman in the South 
could invest his money in, as so many had 
turned to wheat growing. Not only could 
he grind his own, but his n ’ wheat 
at a good , 
different mill i 
that the much-talked-of ‘‘Midget”’ Marvel 
Mill was just the mill he wanted for yield- 
ing him the most money for his invest- 
ment of his time andlabér. He first put 
in a 25-barrel ‘Midget’? Marvel, but 
soon after he 
started up, his 
trade. grew so 
fast. that he was 
compelled to put 
in a 50-barrel~ 
“Midget” Mar- 
vel Mill to take 
care of the in- 
creased demand’ 
for his flour. He 
makes a clear 
net profit of 
about 25c a bushel, running twelve to 
fifteen hours a day, grinding ten bushels 
an hour, at which rate you see one can 
clear as high as $7,500 or more net profit.a 


year. 

Mr. J. S. McGregor, Ruby, S. C., had 
a similar experience and right now there 
isn’t a busier spot in the whole State than 
his mill. Mr. W. T. Dunwoody, of Jasper, 
Tenn., had to do likewise. He wasnosuc- 
cessful that he not only put in a 50-barrel 
“Midget” Marvel Mill at Jasper, but 
. o . Tenn., 
which is also making big money for him. 

_ We can tell you of others who are doing 
just what these enterprising men are de- 
ng and just what you if can do. 
The “Midget” Marvel is a whole big 
flour mill system all in one case, taking 
up very little room and requiring very 
little power or attention to run. ‘Makes 
finest roller flour. Comes in 124%, 25, 50 
and 75-barrel capacities. No ious 
mil experience necessary. Just the 
thing for red-blooded farmers, grain men 
and others who want to make-good stead: 
money on @ moderate investment. 
good money maker right from the start. 
Write dor our free book, “‘The Story of 
a Wonderful Flour Miull,’’ trial offer, 


plans, estimates, etc. 
o-American Mill inc. 
eee ee 


Vetch Separator 


The only Machine 
that will separate 
Vetch from other 
small grain. 


Send fer Circular 








The 
Sinclair-Scott Co. 


RUBBER ROOFING 





c CELEBRATED FOX BRAND 
| “Toughest weather resister known. 


1 Anybody can lay it. 1-piece rolls of 108 

IY gq. ft.—ne2ds. or short lengths. Nails 
PERROLL and cement included, Guaranteed by 
old reliable house. Big Circular and samples free. 


Seuth Dakota Experiment Station, Brook- 
ings, 8S. D.—Bulletin No. 157, Rape Pasture 
for Pigs in Cornfield; 


) for a club of three yearly sub- 

scriptions, all sent in together 

saving of 33 per cent on each 
Scription. Address 
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legumes grow, and vetch in particu- 
lar, and the way crops grow after 
they are turned under, it is hard to 
conceive. Herein lies the basis for 
the hope of soil improvement. Can 
you imagine anything more pleasing 
and inspiring to an intelligent farmer 
than a nice level field with a good crop 
of vetch turned under and a growth 
of magnificent green corn, so thick 
and rank that you can almost see 
lightning bugs in day-time? 

Vetch is not only one of the great- 
est of soil improvers, but ranks 
equally high as a stock feed, being 
the most protenaceous of all forage 
crops, even beating the ‘much lauded 
alfalfa by a little. When compared 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 2 EiuGAR* $F 


RICHMOND, VA, 
VICTOR PEA HULLER 


Light, easily operated; 
does nearly as much work 
as big, expensive ma- 
chines. Threshes peas 

beans, etc , just right;.good 
wheat fan and separator. It's 
se pen Py ee peed. 
oday for booklet. Ad- 

dress Department 24. 





Bulletin No, 159, Progress in Plant Breed- 
ing; 

Bulletin No. 160, Silage and Grains for 
Steers. 

American Royal Livestock Shew, Kansas 
City, Mo—Premium List, 1915. 

Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn.—Premium 
List, 1915. 

Holstein-Ffriesian Asseciation of America, 
Brattlebore, Vt.—The Holstein-Friesian Cow. 

Missouri Experiment Station, Columbia, 
Me.: Bulletin No, 134, Insect Pests of Field 
Crops. 














MEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
' TIONS THROUGH US 


Clubs save you money. We-will glad- 
& #pecial club on any papers you 











SALVING HIS FEELINGS 


“Uncle, why did you never marry?” 

“I never found a girl who would 
me.” 

“Uncle, somebody's been fooling you. 
sex isn’t that particular.” — Detroit 
Press. 


é —~ one money order—and t's all 
r we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


@ Richmond, Virginia's, elegant, new and 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of the 
City. Meet your friends at the Hotel Rich- 
mond—$1;50 per day up—Write for booklet 
and ‘map of City. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
4-North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
cand rgia), and in this style type, at 
‘the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four ‘times, 16 cents a word, etc. Bach 
we number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


| MACHINERY 


For Sale—A 25 H. P. Liddell engine with 
marine type boiler. W. F. McGinnis, Mat- 
thews, N. C., Route No. 27. 


For Sale—An 8 H.P. International Har- 
vester gas engine; good order. H. T. Mor- 
rison, McClellansville, 8. C. 


For Sale—Small tractor for piowing or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers. Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


| HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Men-Women — $75 month. List 
Government jobs open, free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. B-214, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Settled white woman, trustwor- 
thy, reliable—help with house and children. 
Comfortable home, good salary to right per- 
son, References. Mrs. H., Prox Station, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., ‘“‘Box M-23.” 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position as overseer or manager 
on farm. Single man, age 23, references 
given. W. G. Burch, Roxboro, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES =| 


Wanted—Students to learn Telegraphy. 
Charlotte Telegraphy School, Charlotte, N, C. 


Durham Business School—Endorsed by 
State Board of Education. Graduates in de- 
mand. Write for catalogue today. Mrs. 
Walter L. Ledner, Durham, N, C. 


While planning your future, write to Ce- 
cil's Business College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, and learn what this school,is do- 
ing for people who desire to be indep€ndent. 
Their graduates are being placed from Wash- 
ington to Atlanta. BY P 


Farmers Wanted—$75 Month—Men and 
women. . & Government jobs. Short 
hours. Easy work. Common education suf- 
ficient. Write immediately for list of posi- 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B, 215, Rochester, N. Y. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Young Men, Young Women—Our Special 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Banking, Corpor- 
ation Accounting and Penmanship courses 
prepare for rapid promotion to high-grade 
positions. Board at low rates. Write to-day. 
Virginia Commercial and Shorthand College, 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va, 


Young Men and Ladies—Learn Telegraphy, 
Railway Agency, Typewriting and Telegraph 
Penmanship, and earn $50 to $100 a month. 
Big demand for Telegraphers and Station 
Agents. Great opportunities in the railroad 
and commercial telegraph service. Positions 
guaranteed. Railroad wire in school. Only 
$30 for Life Scholarship until October 1st. 
Prepare now for fall and winter positions. 
Large illustrated catalog free. Write to- 
day. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga, 


| —«xLIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Berkshires—Pigs, boars, gilts and sows. 
E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Fancy Registered Short Nose Berkshires— 
Stone Gate Stock Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

Well bred Berkshire pigs ready for deliv- 
ery, cheap. John W. Long, Petersburg, Va. 

For Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs. Bred 
right and fed right. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia, 

For Sale—Fine registered Berkshire pigs 
$10 each, none better. Dulwich Farm, Dear- 
born, Va. 




























































































in The Progressive Farmer. 


you wish your advertisement te appear, 


MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. . Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next, 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 


: 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Duroc Pigs—South View Farm, 
Elmwood, N. C. 


Write Riverside Farm, Reeves, 
registered Duroc-Jersey boars, 


Duroc-Jersey—Finest blood, pedigrees fur- 
nished, prices reasonable. H. M. Middleton, 
Warsaw, N. C 


Duroc-Jersey Shoats — From 
stock, Four months old. Cheap. 
Craig, Lancaster, S. C, 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Boars — From 
prize winning stock. Immune from cholera, 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


Duroc-Jerseys—A few nice pigs for breed- 
ing, $10 each, at ten weeks old. Double 
Branch Farm, Mocksville, N. C., Rt. 2. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland-Chinas—Write me what you want. 
G. Beavers, Apex, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Three pure-bred Angus cows and one bull 
for $175. Apply to Riverton Stock Farm, 
Maxton, N. C. 


Angus Cattle—Both sexes, ail ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 

For Sale—Registered Aberdeen-Angus 
young bulls and heifers for breeding pur- 
poses. Improve your herds, get ready for 
great demand for beef that will surely come 
at close of European war. David I. Jaynes, 
Massaponax, Va. 

GUERNSEYS 


Choice grade Guernsey, milk cows, 
ers. J. N. Terry, News Ferry, Va. 


HEREFORDS 
Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 








Ga., for 








registered 
J. Boyd 
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$1 
c, 


For Sale—Buff Orpingtons—Bargains now, 
write for prices and show record. Bloom 
Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


Beautiful Buff Orpington pullets and cock- 
erels, large, vigorous, broad backs, deen 
bodies, at half price. $1 each. Headquar- 
ters for the best. D. S. Glenn, Prospect, Va. 


REDS 


First Winners and to Win—Best breeders, 
Rose Comb Reds, $2 and $3 Mrs. J. C. 
Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 


White Orpingtons and Light chickens, 
each. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. 

















Single Comb Reds—‘“Carolina Beauties.”’ 
Four splendid cockerels $2.50 each; six very 
fine hens, $2 each. First check gets them, 
Carlton’s Red Yards, Kernersville, N. C. 


ROCKS 


Crowded!!—A few heavy laying strain 
Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels now at $1 
each, See pig advertisement. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 








































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - 


Fancy recleaned Fulghum. oats, $1 per 
bushel, f. o. b. here. F. A. Bush, Richland, 
Georgia, 


Recleaned Appier Oats—70c bushel. South 
Georgia rye, home grown, $1.50. Hairy 
vetch, high germination, $9 bushel. C. M. 
Brennan, B. S.,° Columbus, Ga. 


Celebrated Fulghum Oats—Free from smut 
and weeds. No beard, three weeks earlier a 
tham any other, prolific, heavy. $1.10 per be 
bushel. W. H. Bolton, Jr., Griffin, Ga. : 


Red Seed Oats—Absolutely rust and smut a 
proof. . Has been grown in West Florida for 
30 years. A sure crop and a big yield $1 per 
bushel. O. W. Gardner, Greensboro, Fla. 


For Sale— Celebrated Fulghum oats, Re- 
cleaned, absolutely free from smut and nox- 
ious weeds. Early, prolific, heavy, $1.25 per 
bushel. Special price for large quantities, ; 
J. G. Dean, Dawson, Ga. ; z. 


Fine Fulghum Seed Oats @ $1 bushel. = a 
Absolutely free from smut and weeds. Good, * e 
sound, heavy oats in new bags; ma ; a 
more than Appler oats this year. They make 
before the usual spring drouth. E. L. Culler, 
Jr., Wolfton, S. C, 


PECANS 
Pedigreed Pecan trees. Grown from heavy 
bearing stock. Write for catalog. Florida 
Nursery & Trading Co., Lockhart, Ala. 
WHEAT - 

Nice clean pure little red seed wheat,— 
$2.00 per bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
A. E. Garner; R. F. D. 2 Virgilina, Va. 

Leap’s Prolific Seed Wheat — Recleaned; e 
$1.60 per bushel; 10-bushel lots and over, 
$1.50. Maple Grove Farm, Thomasville, N.C. 
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WYANDOTTES 

Best Strain Silver-laced Wyandotte cock- 
erels and pullets, $1 each. Mrs. Henry Mid- 
dleton, Warsaw, N. C 

GEESE 

For Sale—Fine Toulouse Geese, 

Dulwich Farm, Dearborn, Va. 
MINORCAS 
Champion 8S. C. Black Minorcas—New 


York, Hagerstown, Atlanta winners. Large, 
vigorous early hatched cockerels, $3; pullets 











$2 each, 








MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Wanted to Exchange—Yokohama and Ear- 
ly Speckled velvet beans for bur clover, rye 
and oats. Dan Browning, Helena, Ga. 


Seed Wheat—Best Leap’s Prolific (48 bush- 
els per acre); also Fultz—Texas Rust-proof ~ 2 
oats. Jno. K. Goodman, Mt. Ulla, N. Cc. 

Write for Prices—New crop Crimson, Red, © 
Sapling, Bur, Japan clover, turnip, rape, cab- — 
bage, collard, kale, mustard seeds, Dur-. ~ 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C, : 


Nitrogen Bacteria for inoculating clovers, 


























$2. Great layers. R. H. Anderson, Lynch- | vetch, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. Acre, $1; 
burg, Va. 5 acres, $4 postpaid. Fully guaranteed, 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 
SEEDS AND PLANTS Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1:50 thou-. © 
sand. Celery and strawberry plarts, 











ing. Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. CABBAGB 
HOLSTEINS I bandanas <i High-grade Frost Proof Cabbage 
Registered Holstein Bull—Fine pedigree, har ge itn 38 por gpg Fried hardened, strong 
beautiful specimen, thirteen months old, antes prompt, quick and safe Gelivers. Cule 
$150, Meridian College, Meridian, Miss, tural directions sent with each order. Early 





Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by U. 8S. Government. Write, J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. 


Holsteins—To avoid inbreeding wil sell 
De Kol Hengerveld Klondike 153102, our 4- 
year-old herd bull, price $200. C. H. Fries, 
Sec., Salisbury, N. C. 


JERSEYS 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves and Cows— 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 

Fifteen Jersey heifers, 2 cows, and 3 fine 
bulls for sale. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 























HORSES 
Fine 8-year-old driving horse for sale, 
cheap. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C, 





German Coach Stallion—For sale or ex- 
change for Percheron mare. Meridian Cols 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 

For Sale—Two pure-bred Shropshire rams, 
two years old, at $25 each. Address Occo- 
neechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 

RABBITS 


Pure-bred Rufus Red Hares. Arthur Har- 
dy, Jr., Blackstone, Va. b 


DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie pups. 
Herndon, > 

Pointer Pups for Sale—Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for particulars. C. H. Men- 
denhali, Rosston, Ark. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Registered Devon Calves, Southdown Buck 
sheep and pedigreed Essex pigs for sale. H, 
Cc. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred, registered Berkshire 
and Tam: orth boar pigs, April farrows, 
Write for prices, Occoneechee Farm, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 























M. K. Stroud, 














Jersey Wakefield, Succession, Short Stemmed 
Flat Dutch. By express, 500 for 75c; 1,000 
for $1.25; 5,000 to 9,000, $1 per 1,000; 10,000 
or over at 90c per 1,000. By mail, 500 for 
$1.10; 1,000 for $2, postpaid. Prompt ship- 
ments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. P, 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Grown in the Mountains of North Carolina 
and shipped from the station of Horse Shoe, 
we offer you, for deliveries from the 20th of 
August to the 15th of October, the best 
grade of cabbage plants that has ever been 
shipped in the South during that period. 
They are hardy and can withstand hot 
weather much better than plants grown 
anywhere else. The seeds that these plants 
are grown from are the best to be had. We 
paid twice as much money for these seed as 
we did for seeds planted in the Yonges 
Island sections. The name of the cabbage is 
the Florida Header, and from our experience 
it is the only cabbage that will head any- 
where satisfactorily during the fall and win- 
ter months. We are booking orders now for 
these plants at the following prices f.o.b. 
Horse Shoe, North Carolina: 1,000 to 4,000 @ 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 8,000 @ $1.25 
per thousand; 10,000 and over, $1 per thou- 
sand; but as we have only a limited supply 
we will advise you to place your orders now 
for some of the first shipments. Will be 
pleased to furnish information and instruc- 
tions how to grow, upon request. Address, 
Meggett Prod. Co., Yonges Island, S. C. 


COLLARDS 


Genuine Georgia Collard Seed—25 cents 
pound. Moultrie Seed & Produce Co., Moul- 
trie, Georgia. 

















CLOVER 


Bur Clover—Delivered, $1.15 the bushel. 
Y. Riser, Pomaria, 8S. C. 


Bur Clover—One dollar per bushel. 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Screened, $1 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Abbeville, S. C. The P, Rosenberg 
Warehouse Co., Abbeville, S. C, 


For Sale—600 bushels recleaned bur clover 
seed—guaranteed to be free from nut grass, 
$1.25 bushel. J. 8S, Stark, Abbeville, S. C, 
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Dur- 











For Sale—Fine Imported Gray Percheron 
Stallion “‘Dehomey”’ price $600, will trade for 
Red Polls or Angus Cattle, Dulwich Farm, 
Dearborn, Va. 


Bargains in Pure-bred Berkshires of Ideal 
Type—High class gilts, service boars, spring 
pigs of either sex. Sons and daughters of 
Lord Brumley Manley, Bellemont Duke 24, 
191708; Masterpiece 2d, 191703. Registered 
Holstein bull calves for sale. Write for prices. 
Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va., G. W. Shu- 
ler, Prop. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 








Southern Bur Clover—Screened once, 15 
pounds to the bushel, which includes dirt 
for inoculation, up to five bushels, $1.25 per 
bushel; over five bushels, $1 per bushel. Ma- 
chine recleaned, 10 pounds to the bushel, 
$1.25 bushel. Cothran & Link, Abbeville, 








8. C, 
OATS 
Select Fulghum Seed Oats—Write for 
prices, Furman Smith, Seedsman, Ander- 
son, S. C, 


Recleaned Appler seed oats eighty cents 
bushel. Cash with order. Riverside Farm, 
Reeves, Ga. 





Registered Berkshire pigs representing 
best blood lines in America. A. J. Merrill & 
Son, Leicester, N. C 

Berkshires—Premier Longfehlow blood-— 
gilts ready to breed, prices right. Ridge- 
crest Farm, Troutmans, N. C. 





GAMES 








Indian Games and Pit Games. Will sell 
cheap to make room. C. S, Ryan, Rt. 1, 
Winston, N. C. 

LEGHORNS 





For Sale—Not to inbreed will sell our fine 
$150 registered Berkshire boar, ‘‘Twilight’s 





Revelation” for $50. Dulwich Farm, Dear- 
born, Va. 
Registered Berkshires, of unexcelled 


breeding and individuality for sale or ex- 
change for other stock, poultry or farm seed. 
J. L, Hamme, Rocky Point, N. C, 
Oo. I. C's. 
. I, C. Pigs—(Silver’s strain) all 
registered, Ramsey Bros, Crouse, N. C. 








ages, 


Yearling Single Comb White Leghorn hens 
75c. Half Barron cockerels, $1.50. J. L. 
May, Prosperity, S. C 


For Sale—T'wo hundred choice White Leg- 
horn pullets, Young’s strain only. Be Fe 
Vaughan, Charlotte, N. C. 

Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 














ORPINGTONS 





Pure-bred O. I, C. pigs for sale, Pedigree 
furnished. J. Barnhardt, China Grove, 
North Carolina. 





White Orpington Cockerels, Pullets, Eggs, 
Hens. Midnight Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 





Choice Seed Oats—Fulghum and Improved 





Bancroft at moderate prices, Rood Bros., 
Omaha, Ga, 
Pure-bred Appler oats, Rust-proof. Fine 


for stalk land. Bushel $1; 10 bushels $9. 
J. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 


Recleaned Seed Oats—Fulghum, Hastings, 
Hundred Bushel, Appler, Bancroft. Oak- 
wood Farm, Mooresville, N. C, 


Fulghum Seed Oats—$1. 
Proof oats, 75c per bushel. Even weight 5 
bushel bags, W. D. Williford, Commerce, Ga. 


For Sale—Pure Fulghum Oats, $1.15 bush- 
el. Pure Appler oats, 75c bushel, f.o.b. New- 
berry, S. C. Johnson-McCrackin Co., New- 
berry, S. C. 


Black Oats—The kind that ripen with 
crimson clover for hay. Extra heavy yield- 








Improved Rust 














ers when sown alone, $1 per bushel. Cecil 
Macon, Ramseur, N. C. 


$2.50 “4 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50 cents 100,” 
by mail. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. Cc. .- 


Collard Plants—Ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Prices by mail, prepaid, 500 for $1; 
by express, not prepaid, $1.25 per 1,000; 500 — 
for 75c, P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties for ear- 
ly fall heading. 1,000, by express, $1.25; 500, 
postpaid, $1. Strawberry plants, by express, 

1,000, $2.50; 500, $1.75; 200, postpaid, $1, — 
Booklet free. Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. | 


Real Red Rustproof oats, highest devel- 
oped, latest improved strain on market, 7 
Seed we offer you made over 80 bushels per ~ 
acre, test 36. Free of Johnson grass, smut ~ 
and rust. Five bushels $4.50; ten bushels 
$8.50; twenty bushels $16. Pure Bluestem © 
Mediterranean wheat, made 30 bushels per © 
acre, plump and clean. Five bushels $8;= 
ten bushels $15. There are no better wheat 
or oats than these at any price. Progress 
Seed Improvement Co., Carlton, Texas. - & 


“Perfection” Brand Field Seeds — The | 
brand that is made up from the cream of 

















ct 
ts 





the market. Uniform ft purity. Uniform = ‘* 
in. germination. All tested. They must 
come up to the standards which I set for ™ 
this my best grade of field seeds. I have put @ 


forth a special effort to make my perfection’ | 
“Perfection” Brand fill the réquirements of 
particular farmers. If you realize the value 
of quality in seeds, write today for my price | 
list. W. C. Slate, The Farmer Seedsman, | 
Box 79, South Boston, Virginia. : 


[MISCELLANEOUS _|_ 


Wanted—Buyers for Scuppernong grapes, | s 
bushels or baskets. <A. S. Huske, Fayette- 7 z 
ville, N. C, 


Wanted—One iron tower—40 or 50 feet — os 
high, and one galvanized or cypress tank, @ 
2,000 or 3,000 gallon capacity. Address T. D, “3 
Ravenel, Green Pond, S. C. - we 


Send us the names of a few German 
speaking people you know and we will send 
you fine enameled U, S. Flag Button free, 
A post card will do. Address, Dept, A-Lin- 
coln Freie Presse, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs, Pigs, sowsin farrow; service | 
boars, Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye ii 
Jersey cattle, Satisfaction or money back, “a 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C, = 


This is-an even exchange. If you will ~ 
send us one new yearly subscription to The | 
Progressive Farmer, we will send you @ 7 
two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, with your = 
name and address printed on the handle 7 
The Progressive Farmer, ra 


PRINTED STATIONERY 












































1,000 Bond Letterheads, printed, 
8,000, $3.25; 5,000, $5. Billheads, 
heads, envelopes, statements, same price, 
ee for samples... Economy Press, Spartan- 
urg, 8. C. 








GREAT STATE FAIR, 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 18-23, 1915 


Bigger Better and More Interesting 
than Ever. Let Everybody Lend a Help- 
ing Hand, 

THIS FAIR BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE 
OF THE WHOLE STATE 

Enlarged water supply. Increased pre- 
miums, We solicit Exhibits, especially 
in Agricultural Products and Livestock. 
Don’t miss the Battle between Aeroplane 
and Forts, examplifying modern Euro- 
pean Warfare—a most thrilling exhibit 
‘of courage, skill and science. 

Send for Premium List 
E, J. PARRISH, 
Presidert. 
Cc. B. DENSON, Treasurer. 
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Saturday, September 18, 1915] 


Selecting Corn and Cotton Seed: for 
Planting Next Year 





(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


ally outyield stalks bearing only one 
ear, the only true basis for selecting 
for larger yields is the amount of 
grain produced and not the size of the 
ear. 

All sorts of diverse types of ears 
and grains seem to give about equally 
good results. Varieties like the 


‘Leaming with tapering ears; those 


like Reid’s Yellow Dent, in which the 
ears are cylindrical; deep-grained va- 
rieties like the Shoe-peg, and ex- 
tremely shallowed grain varieties like 
Hickory King all give large yields. 

But notwithstanding too much 
stress has been laid on the type of ear 
and kernel, it is probably desirable 
that some attention be given to'these 
matters. 

In the South where the ear worm 
does much damage and there is lia- 
bility to great damage from moisture 
reaching the grain, it is important 
that stalks. be selected that have a 
sufficiently long shank for the tip of 
the ears to turn downward, thus pre- 
venting the entrance of rain through 

the opening in the husks produced by 

these worms. For the same reason 
and probably as a means of prevent- 
ing damage by weevils, only such ears 
as have th€éir tips thoroughly covered 
by the shucks should be selected. 
While the above considerations are 
almost certainly of more importance 
than the type of ear and kernel, there 
is probably sufficient reason still ex- 
isting for considerable attention to 
certain ear characteristics. 

While the amount of grain per stalk 
or per acre, and not the size of ear 
produced is the basis for selection for 
two large ears will produce 
more corn than two small ones; there- 
fore, while not limiting the selection 
to the largest ear, which usually 
means one ear to the stalk; still the 
‘size of the ears should have due con- 
sideration. 

It is also important that ears of un- 
iform characters and true to the type 
of the variety should be selected. If 
the variety type calls for a certain 
shape of ear and color and shape of 
kernel, then only ears conforming to 
this type should be selected. 

Ears that are well filled at tips and 
that fill the cob so as to make a firm, 
heavy ear should always be selected. 
In the South, it is probably also de- 
sirable that a rather hard grain, 
which is possibly’ more resistant to 
damage by weevils, should be select- 
ed. In fact, in the selection of all 
seeds, plants and grains possessing 

resistance to disease and insect dam- 


age should be made much of. No 
plant or seed showing disease, nor 
unusual susceptibility to disease 


should be allowed to reproduce itself. 

When seed corn is selected in the 
field by marking in some way the 
stalks from which ears are to be tak- 
.en for further selection after the 
crop is harvested, there is still some- 
thing further necessary for the se- 
curing of good seed. Our long and us- 
ually dry falls with mild winters are 
favorable to the maturing, drying and 
keeping of good seed, but the fact 
that Southern seed corn generally has 
a high germination does not relieve 
‘the man who wants to insure the 
possession of good seed for planting 
from giving some attention to the 
care of the seed corn from harvesting 
to planting time. The seed corn 
should be kept dry and free from 
damage by weevils or other enemies. 


st 
The Selection of Cotton Seed 


HILE the yield per acre, or the 
money valte of the lint and seed 
is the consideration of im- 
portance in choosing a variety and 
selecting seed for planting, there are 
certain characters which should re- 
_Ceive attention. The number and size 
of the bolls are the factors which 
-Most largely determine the yield. The 
bolls being large in number to each 
desirable plant, the type of cotton 





plant is the most important point in 
the selécting of cotton seed for plant- 
ing. Space permits only the briefest 
mention of a few of the important 
points to be aimed at in selecting cot- 
ton seed. 

Early cottons, those fruiting and 
usually those maturing early, have 
short joints and the first fruit limbs 
are nearer the ground. Later cottons 
tend toward larger joints and the first 
fruit ‘limbs are farther from the 
ground. Short-jointed branches us- 
ually occur with short staples. Early 
cotton and long length of staple do 
not. naturally or generally occur in 
the same variety or plant. Some of 
the early, short staple cottons have 
small bolls, but large bolls do not ap- 
pear antagonistic to early fruiting, 
when developed on plants with short 
joints and fruit limbs near the ground. 
For early fruiting the first fruit limbs 
should not only be short-jointed and 
close to’ the grourid, but should also 
be long or continuous in growth, in 
order to produce the largest yield in 
a short time. Of course, water sup- 
ply and plant foods in the soil will to 
a certain, extent influence the length 
of the joints and the setting and ma- 
turing of the fruit or bolls. 


We would not select an animal for 
breeding purposes that had _ been 
starved, nor would we select one that 
had been pampered and over-fed. 
Likewise we would not select seed for 
planting from the poorest nor from 
the richest soils. Cotton that makes 
from two-thirds to a bale per acre 
should be taken from which to select 
seed for planting. Early fruiting, as 
shown by the sort of plants indicated 
above, is the essential quality in es- 
caping boll weevil attacks. Early ma- 
turity, which is not necessarily close- 
ly related to early fruiting, is of 
special importance only in the north- 
ern third of the Cotton Belt, and it 
must be remembered that as a gen- 
eral rule early maturity is not favor- 
able to large yields or long length of 
staple. 

Seéd for planting should be taken 
only from plants of vigorous, healthy 
growth, with medium foliage, and 
never from plants suffering from any 
of the diseases to which cotton is 
subject. This is particularly impor- 
tant in avoiding such a disease as an- 
thracnose or boll rot. 

While many of the early cottons 
possess a small boll and there may be 
some relation between large bolls and 
late maturing, long staple varieties, it 
is possible to select and obtain large 
bolls, along with early fruiting. Large 
bolls with thick hulls are attacked less 
by weevils in the boll stages, and are 
more highly storm-proof; that is, the 
cotton falls out less than from the 
thin small bolls, the burrs of which 
turn backward and allow the cotton 
to fall out readily. 

If the proportion of lint to seed is 
made a point in selection, which 
should generally be the case, it should 
be done subject to the total value of 
lint and seed per acre. In other 
words, a high per cent of lint, while 





least . those- which:. mature. naturally 
should be taken for seed. 

Probably the greatest: obstacle to 
the keeping of good varieties pure 
and the securing of the best cotton 
seed for planting is the danger or fre- 
quency of contamination or mixing at 
the gins. While much may be done to 
avoid this trouble by proper coépera- 
tion and care at the gins, we see no 
complete solution of the difficulty, ex- 
cept individual or small gins on the 


* 


farm, especially provided for ginning | 
the cotton intended to furnish seed 
for sale or planting. 
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THE ROLLER BEARING “DIXIE” 
PEA HULLER 


Is built better, 
stronger’ and runs 
-mecenc wepanet dan 
longer than an 
er made. Hu 
pose clean, does 4 
reak or crack them. 





Money Maker. Thous- 
; at in use. Get our 
Write now to prices before you 
Department 22 buy. 
SANDERS MFG. Co., 
Station A. Atlanta, Ga. 





(21) . 869 


Bargain — 400 Acres of Land. John T. 
Dennis, Meda, Ga. 


Farms for Sale—Cotton, tobacco,. 

and stock farms in central North Carolina, 
Prices low and terms easy. A. C. Hughes 
Co., Apex, N. C. 


Several Small Stock Farms and Two Large 
Tracts Land in Putnam County for Sale— 
Coéperative creamery in —"", operation. 
Write me what you want. S. Shivers, 
Eatonton, Ga, 


92% acres, good 6-room, two-story house; 5 
miles west of Sanford, 45 cultivated, good 
roads, good school, good neighbors, Tele- 
phone, rural route. Address, John B, Cam- 
eron, Sanford, N. C. ; 


For Sale—84 acres productive, level, sandy 
land; half is black bottom. On two main 
roads of Moore and Lee Counties, 4 miles 
north of Cameron, Would sell half. J. E. 
Caviness, Cameron, N. C, 


For Sale—6,000 acres of eS 1,200 acres 
in cultivation; located on G. & F, Rail- 
way, 7 miles north of Valdosta, Ga. Will 
grown both Sea Island and Short cotton. 
Mineola Mill Co., Mineola, Ga. 


Farms for Sale—Terrell Co., Ga. Most 
fertile and productive soil in the southwest. 
Farms from forty to eight hundred acres. 
Price, twenty dollars up. Easy terms, Coch- 
ran & Overstreet, Lakeland, Fla. 


For Sale—65-acre farm; good land; 4- 
room dwelling; barn and stables; 30 to 35 
acres open lands, rest can easily be cleared; 
4 miles to Vander, 10 miles south of Fayette- 
ville, N. C. Price $2,000. For particulars, 
write or see W. H. Covington, Fayettevilje, 
North Carolina. 


























Timber and Farm Proposition—1,100 acres 
pine, oak and hickory, 10,000 railroad ties, 
with railroad and. siding on land, at sacri- 
fice for immediate sale. Magnificent home 
and productive soil, stock, tools and crops, 
Also large plantation for rent. Address 8, 
Box 284, Raleigh, N. C 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—353 acres, 
three miles from railroad village; good 
buildings; splendid grain, grass and stock 
farm; price $6,000. 900 acres; good build- 
ings; fine grade of land; price $10,000; very 
cheap bargain. Also have number of other 
nice farms. Write today for full particulars. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


Farm—165 acres. Well wooded and wa- 
tered; some timber; six-room dwelling; oth- 
er buildings, good locality, improved road. 
Only $2,500. 40 acdes—small orchard; well 
wooded and watered; improved road; 
miles from Chase City. Only $1,000, 
al terms on either, or would exchange for 
good interest-bearing. securities. Correspond- 
ence solicited.. Norman H. Williams, Owner, 
Chase City, Virginia. 














LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


North Carolina Farms For Sale—Any Size. 
Suitable for Bright Tobacco and Small Fruit. 
transportation facilities. Low 





at World’s and 
and become pode ne with no ital = vested. 
Every branch business t in 5 weeks. 
Toren opens Des eine Write today for free catalog 


Jones’Nat’ 1 School of Auctioneering, 


4N.  Sacremenas Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 








a desirable character, should not be 
carried, in selecting seed or a variety 


of cotton to a point where total value | 
of the crop per acre is reduced. Plants | 
with a large number of bolls, with a 


large per cent of these on the first 
fruit limbs, and bolls of good size 
should be selected. The quality and 
length of the staple or lint are impor- 
tant matters, but it must be kept in 
mind that, while increased length of 
staple increases value per pound, it is 
likely to be obtained at the expense 
of yield in pounds and also earliness, 
where that is a desirable character. 
Here, again, the total money value of 
the crop per acre, taken over a term 
of years, should control the tendency 
to go too far in an effort to increase 
the length of the lint. 

While it is important to select the 
earliest bolls that mature normally, 
when earliness is a point in the se- 
lection, it must be remembered that 
the first bolls that mature are apt to 
have a larger proportion of diseased 
and defective bolls, and therefore, 
seed from the second picking or at 


AREY M. JONES, Pres. 





Unsu 

in price, high productive value. Mild win- 
ters, moderate summer temperature. Long 
grazing and growing season (two to four 
crops a year). Plenty of water. Uyggqual- 
led anywhere for diversified farming and 
livestock, Buildings erected to suit pur- 


chaser. Sold on easy terms. For full par- 
ticulars address, Southern Land Co. So, 
Pines, N C. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 






We do not extend our general advertising 
tee to pte advertisements, Because every a3s- 
~ on see land for himself be bi . But 


before 

aper unless = pe on he Be offer wes for -_ im our 

show: satisfa: references as 
honesty and business responsibili 
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Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Wanted—From owner, farm in 
gia. J. F. Holmes, Bartow, Fla, 


79-Acre Farm for Sale—On five years’ 
time. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C, 


Farm in Eastern Virginia for Rent—Equip- 
ped and stocked. H. F. Galpin, 61 Harrison 
St., Hast Orange, N. J. 


Virginia Farm Bargains—400 farms for 
sale. Fruit, dairy, stock and grain farms. 
Write us what you want. Venable & Ford, 
Lyfichburg, Va. 


For .Sale—38-acre farm; 2 miles east of 
of Dunn, on highway; 22 in high state of 
cultivation; good pasture; well; barn; small 
dwelling; neighboring lands at nearly twice 
the price. For quick sale, $75 acres. Ad- 


ty. 











south Geor- 

















Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest, 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C, 
lL., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


Improved Farm, Just Out of Town for 
Sale—121 acres half mile and in sight of 
good town of 1,000 inhabitants and new 
$12,000 High School; on improved soil high- 
way; about 50 acres clear and under high 
state of cultivation, balance in timber. 
Stream of water through farm; soil adapted 
to any branch of farming, and especially 
suited for model dairy farm, First time this 
farm has been offered for sale, and is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the right one who 
wants a farm ideally located with all the 
advantages. Prices very reasonable. Ad- 
dress, Owner, Care Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 





dress Box 446, Raleigh, N. C. 


tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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A ton of crimson clover equals a ton of cow manure. 
Sow a forage crop this fall for soil improvement and early 


“J. I. P.”” SEEDS 


pasturage. 


money back. 


crops. 
The season is late. 


ALFALFA 





are sold under positive guarantee 
that every shipment will be higher 
than the Virginia standard for pur- 
ity and germination. 
reach this standard or you get your 


They must 


We are confident that under average conditions “J. I. P.” 
Brand of seeds will yield much larger and higher grade 


Write today for prices, samples and information. 


Now is the time to plant 


CLOVERS VETCHES RAPE 
WINTER OATS RYE 


Jas. I. Pritchett & Son, Seedsmen 
DANVILLE, VA. 
Reference: Dun, Bradstreet, or any Danville bank, 




























BERMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATION: 
TO EITHER OFFICE. BRED A 


ING ADVERTISING OR SUBS 
ss CLASS MATT: 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


CRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
AT THE POST OFFICE AT BIR- 





perce arenmag 8 Foreign su 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Pn ane, $1; six pig 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
subscriptions, if paid wholly in bt Aang two years, $1.60; three 


Long- 


a year; C 





One old subscriber 
The @ Farmer ‘one 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
and one ——, ee ff sent 8 ayer ye can 


if sent tenether, all for $2. 


for $1.50. A club 





antee in 


ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertising. See terms of guar- 
second issue of each month, 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their ictters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


aad CONNECTION with our great 
‘Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Improving the Farm: (1) By Drain- 
age; (2) By Taking Out Stumps; and 
(3) By Enlarging the Fields. Mail arti- 
cles by September 23, 


Mail \articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

More Fruit—October 9. 

For this special we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter re- 
ceived from a farmer subscriber, $5 
for the second best letter, and $3 for 
the third best, and regular space 
rates for all other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks. before date of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks. 





it Will Pay You to Buy and Sow 
the Celebrated 


The Seeds for the ao Seuiie 





Full stocks of recleaned Wheat, Baricy, Rye, 
Oats and Vetch. 


Largest stock of crimson, red and sapling clovers, alfalfa 
and other field and garden seeds. 


Write today for our beautifully illustrated free catalogue and 


price list just issued. 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky 





WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 





Because 2 lean, well-edited, high- 
——= Class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
tmodities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 








EVERWEAR 


STEEL. ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


This Steel Roofing can’t burn. Light. 
ning can’t damage it. It lasts longer 
than wooden shingles. Looks better. 
Comesin big sheets. Easy to puton. No 
tools but a hammer needed. 


STEEL ROOFING $2.49 PER SQUARE 
We pay the freight. Guarantee Roof- 
ing. Buy direct from us and be yourown 
merchant and keep in your own pocket 
smithe profit the dealer would get. WRITE 
TO-DAY for special 30-Day 
bargain offer—free samples 
and Roofing Book Number P 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING C0. 


Savannah, Ga. 


DISSE 








When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 


The Virginia Euporisent 


| WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF CUL- 

TIVATION? 

Station 
Finds That It Decidedly Pays to 
Keep a Dust Mulch in the Corn 
Fields 
EADERS of The Progressive 

Farmer will recall that rot tong 
ago we commented on the findings of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and a number of Northern 
experiment stations in regard to the 
object aimed at in cultivating corn,— 
whether it was to destroy weeds or 
to conserve moisture, or both. Their 
results generally showed that slaving 
off the weeds with a sharp hoe, with- 
out disturbing the soil gave the best 
yields. 

At the time we expressed doubt as 
to the applicability of their findings 
to Southern conditions and crops, and 
immediately wrote our Southern ex- 
periment stations, asking for the re- 
sults of any investigations they- had 
made along these lines. While’ work 
is either under way or contemplated 
in nearly every Southern ‘state, we 
found Virginia to be the only state 
in. which investigational work had 
been carried far enough to give us 
any indication of the final results. In 
reply to our letter, Prof. T. B. Hutch- 
eson, Agronomist of the Virginia Sta- 
tion, says: 

“In reply to your letter of recent 
date, I am sending you herewith the 
results of a cultivation experitnent 
with corn which has been carried on 
here for the past two years and is 
now being continued. You can see 
from these results that cultivation 
gives a decided increase in yield over 
plats where weeds are merely cut ott 
and the soil not stirred. I am con- 
vinced that for maximum results cul- 
tivation is necessary in Virginia, at 
least. 

Corn Cultivation esieetiianhd Virginia Ex- 

periment Station, 1913 
Yield per Acre. 

Range I— Bushels 
Plat 1—Weeds cut out but soil not 

stirred 

Plat 2—No cultivation, weeds allow- 

ed to grow 

Plat 3—Cultivated 3 times about 2 

inches deep 

Plat 4—Cultivated 5 times about 

inches @eep 

Range II— 
Plat 5—Weeds 

stirred 

Plat 6—No cultivation, weeds allow- 

ed to grow 


Piat 7—Cultivated 3 times as in 3.. 42, 85 
Plat 8—Cultivated 5 times as in 4.. 41,85 


Yield per Acre 
Bushels 


21.92 


cut out, soil not 


Range I— 1914 

Plat 1—Cultivated 3 times 

Plat 2—Harrowed once. Weeds cut 
with hoe 

Plat 3—Cultivated 4 times 

Plat 4—Cultivated 5 times 

Range Ii— 

Plat 5—~Harrowed once. 
3 times 

Plat 6—No cultivation. 
out with hoe 

Plat 7—Cultivated 5 times 

Piat 8—Cultivated 3 times 


Cultivated 


Average Yield 
per Acre 
Bushels 
Weeds allowed to 


Summary 


No cultivation. 
grow (2 trials) 

No cultivation, Weeds chopped out 
(4 trials) 

Cultivated 3 times about 2% inches 
(4 trials) 

Cultivated 4 times about 2% inches 
(1 trial) 

Cultivated 5 times about 2% inches 
(4 trials) 

Harrowed once 
times (1 trial) 


and cultivated 3 


“Experiment is now being carried 
on for the third year and the plats 
which received no cultivation, but have 
weeds cut out look yellow and are 
suffering from lack of moisture, while 
cultivated plats are green and grow- 
ing vigorously.” 





A Plan for Killing Nut Grass 


NOTICED your recent editorial on 

nut grass. In my experience the 
following is the only way to destroy 
the grass. Turn over your land in 
November with two-horse plows, and 
cut it both ways with a disk harrow, 
and the following spring plant “in 
cotton, or anything you work like 
cotton. Do not plant in corn. Fol- 
lowing this method you keep the 
grass from going to seed, and you 
can kill the nut in the winter by the 
fall plowing and disking. 

STANYARNE BURROWS. 
Oswego, S. C. 





Light Weitwnt Tractors 
Two to Ten Plow Outfits 
Two cylinder opposed Motor 

Straight Spur Gear Drive 
Sliding Frame Transmission 
Drive on Both Rear Wheels 
Steam Engine Type Clutch 
Gravity Fuel Feed 
Throttling Governor and 
Magneto 
No Fan or Water Piss 
Two Forward Speeds—and 
Reverse 4 
A Sturdy Tractor of Tried Worth © 
Tf you are interested in High 
Grade Gas Engine, Silo, Ensi- 
lage Cutter, Hay Press, Har- 
row, Deep Tilling Machine, 
Orchard Sprayer, Pump, Wa- 
ter Supply System, lectric 
Lighting Plant, Wood Saw, 
Concrete Mixer, Feed Mjffl, 
Ditcher, or any other Power 
Farming Equipment, we can 
guarantee you satisfaction, 
AGENTS WANTED 


Write Us for Particulars 


FARM POWER Cé@ 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


Save | 








Wtite for This 





New Fall Catalogue of W“The South’s Mall Ord- 
er House” quotes rock-bottom prices ‘that save 
‘or. one, nae and, 


“ ‘Machines, 
ws. “Pumps, Sewin ouse Fur- 
nishings ete., etc. ‘Plows, Cloth Fy and little 
freight from” Richmond. a. Every family in the 
outh should have th @ boo 


to keep posted on ork prices Write a7 e 
card today for your free cop 


THE SPOTLESS Cco., 
“The South’s Mail Order House,’’ 
2275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


BEAUTIFY YouR wo 


WRITE POSTAL 
me a few Panag will brighten Te 
~. kitchen, bed- 
e your home 
ignt, charm f 
end your: 





p= Ait ng = 
radiate with 
and freshness! 
name on an for new 
book of ac- 
pd woglt Pp it paper sami 

per double 
LA ge pai saving you 7c toes 
80c per roll, 


FREE! of iad net 


” beawtifa you 
) wt make your bow at smal, <a a 


3 Son costly ox ons tg A mf “Front tniss 
prices ad sow 


terns Address posta 


8319 Stores Bldg., New York Maan 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US } 
Our clubs save you money. We will gla@ 
Make a special club on any papers you OM 
wish. iv. 





May we serve ? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





P wie ee eee re ee eee ee 
wer ee ee ee Ses i 


Saturday, September 18, 1915] 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


singular subject, he. 2. Were is a 
past tense form; yet here we use it 
with a present tense meaning. It 
seems as though our race must have 
figured out this way of putting up a 
sort of danger signal, or warning, in 
the shape of a very unusual use of 
words, such as he were, to show us 
that what is asserted is contrary to 
tact. 

We shall hear more of this, but for 
the present, familiarize yourselves 
with these forms: If I were he, I 
would be very careful about that. If 
he were as sick as I am, he wouldn’t 
laugh at me. If I were in your place, 
I should go. I wish I were as rich as 
John D. Rockefeller. Suppose he were 


222 North Carolina Club Boys Attend A. 
é? M. College Short Course 














Good English 


Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds, In- 
spector of English, Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools. Published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer by special arrangement. 


Donce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


They appreciate the full real 
leather upholstery, with its fill- 
ing of natural curled hair—and 
the plentiful leg-room in front 
and rear. 











Lesson XII. 


CONDITION, SUPPOSITION, OR 
WISH, CONTRARY TO FACT 


O MATTER what language we 

speak, we find it necessary fre- 
quently to wish to have something a 
certain way, when it is not that way 
at all, or to think of something as be- 
ing true, that is not true at all; or to 
say what would happen in case 


Very much more remarkable than 
anything we might say about 
the car, are the remarkable 
things people continue 
about it everywhere. 


to say 





Those who have had years of ex- 
perience driving motor cars are 
its most enthusiatic owners. 


Thousands of these cars have now 
traveled thousands of miles. 


As a result, every Dodge Brothers 
dealer has accumulated a mass 








The car satisfies: them completely. 





of interesting and impressive in- 


They admire its beapty. formation. 


dwell upon its comfort. 


They 


These owners’ experiences are so 
much out of the ordinary, and 
indicate such a marked saving, 
that we are sure it will be well 
worth your while to inquire into 
them. 


They know the value of the unit 
power plant, the full 
rear axle, the self-lubricating 
vanadium steel springs, the Tim- 
ken bearings thruout. 


floating 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 
The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 
is $785 (f.0.b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 











ASSEMBLED AND READY FOR BUSINESS 


DON’T think it much use for you to try to get those boys to come here 

for a short course, Mr. Browne. Times are pretty hard now and not 

many of the boys in thé country have the money to spend on a trip to 
the College.” 

These and similar expressions were about the only words of encourage- 
ment received by Mr. T. E. Browne, Director of the North Carolina Corn 
Club work, when he decided to try and get the corn club and pig club 
boys of the state to gather at the A. & M. College for a week’s “short 
course” in better farming last month. In spite of such words, however, he 
continued to make plans and prepare a program. 

Imagine his surprise when 100 boys came rolling in the first afternoon 
when only a dozen or so were expected! And next day there were 222 
boys and one girl on hand for the opening exercises—not 223 young peo- 
ple out for a lark or for a big time, but a group of serious-minded young 
farmers. Most of them were on their first visit to the state College, and 
their eager questions and bright faces showed plainly that they had come 
to learn. 

Forty-five counties were represented, 38 of these being counties with 
demonstration agents. Wake county came first with 42 boys; Nash second 
with 22; Johnston third with 14; and Lee fourth with 13 boys. 

And they had a great time. Every morning was devoted to lectures and 
instruction in methods of preparing the soil, selecting, testing and plant- 
ing seed, proper cultivation, the use of cover crops, and the rotation of 

‘crops, etc. Special attention was also given to the pig and poultry work, 

and timely intermissions between the lectures allowed the boys to move 
about, learn songs and yells, and special trips to interesting places were 
given in order that the talks would not get tiresome. 

One hundred and thirty-five of these boys announced that they expect 
to go to college. At any rate, all will be heard from, for they are “live 
wires” and are going to be community leaders and community builders. 
The Progressive Farmer takes off its hat to them! 


DonGeE BROTHERS. DETROIT 








| WILL YOU BE ONE OF THE NINETEEN | 


THAT WILL GET ONE OF THESE ENGINES 
AT LESS THAN HALF REGULAR PRICE? 


This is Your Last Opportunity—Next Week Will Be Too Late. 
e P REMEMBER es are not cheap, light en- 


es that will soon go to the 
trash pile, but our — record as well as } future 
e. 


reputation is at sta Every engine is he dur- 
able and built for HARD SERVICE, pai 


Note These Special Prices: 


4H. P. Engine complete, $ 98.00 
6H. P. Engine complete, 130.00 
8H. P. Engine complete, 150.00 


OUR RECORD « We have been making high 
¢ class engines. boilers, gas- 
oline engines, saw mills and machinery for over 
fifty years and know how to make good machinery 
Every engine we sell bears our sasversies - 
tee to be HEAVIER and more SERVICEABLE than 
ong, engine offered at anything near this price. 
e’ll gladly give you our reasons for making 
these prices—drop us a postal. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
JACKSON, TENN. 





something should be true, when that 
thing is not true at all. In each of 
these instances, we shall want to 
make it perfectly clear that the thing 
we are wishing or supposing is not 
an actual fact. We have a way of 
.doing that in English, and everybody 
should know it and use it. Please 
note these sentences: 1. If he is 
honest he will confess. 2. If he were 
honest, he would confess. What is 
the difference between the two? You 
see at once, do you not? In the first, 
> there is doubt as to his honesty. It 
is an open question. In the second, 
you know at once that he is not hon- 
est; that is, that the condition is con- 
trary to fact. It would be the same 
if the sentence read: I wish he were 
Onest; or Suppose he were honest; 


as poor as I am; what do you think 
he would do for a living? 





The Toad 


HE toad lives from 10 to 40 years, —e st 
and it can lay over a thousand = itp saa 


eggs a year. It has lived two years SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


without food, but cannot live long We've sold 139 of these high grade Engines 
PLANT OATS WITH THE 


under water. It never takes dead or in the last few weeks. 
GANTT DRILL 


motionless food. It captures and de- 
vours wasps, yellow-jackets, ants, 

and make ten bushels more per 
acre than if broadcast 


beetles, worms, spiders, snails, bugs, 
or drilled between cot- 














grasshoppers, crickets, weevils, cater- 
pillars, moths, etc. In 24 hours the 
toad consumes enough food to fill its 
stomach four times. A single toad 
will in three months devour over 
10,000 insects. If every ten of these 
would have done one cent damage 


GANTT 


Lg GRAIN DRILI 


Save $8 
In Planting 


then he would confess. 
Do you see how we make it clear in 
those sentences that he is not hon- 
st? We do it in two ways: 1. Were 
Sa plural form, as we saw it in Les- 
=» S0n IV; yet here we use it with a 


the toad has saved $10. Evidently the 
toad is a valuable friend to the farm- 
er, gardener, and fruit-grower, and 
can be made especially useful in the 
greenhouse, garden, and berry patch. 
—Ohio Agricultural College. 


ton rows. Saves the 2 Acres 
price of the drill, $8, in planting two 


acres. Write us. 


Gantt Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
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Built complete by 
the three gigantic 
Maxwell factories at 
Detroit, Dayton, and 
Newcastle. 











Stampede to the 1916 Maxwell 





Today, the 1916 models of every important make of automobile have 
been viewed by the most critical jury it the world—the American 
automobilists. 

Already the record-breaking sales of the 1916 Maxwell show an ab- 
solute buying stampede to the ‘‘Wonder Car.”’ 

The ‘‘wise ones’? who have given the 1916 Maxwell the verdict, 
base their judgement of real automobile value upon these four vital 
points: 


Ist —The “first cost’? of the car 

2nd—The ‘“‘after cost’’ of the car 

3rd—The quality of the materials and workmanship in the car 
4th—The equipment and the ‘‘completeness”’ of the car 


The 1916 Maxwell’s new price, $655, fully equipped, with electric starter, electric 
lights, high-tension magneto, demountable rims, ‘‘one man”’ mohair top, and every other 
high-priced-car feature, has earned it first place as the car of record low “First Cost.” 

The 1916 Maxwell’s lowering of all economy records for— 


1lst— Miles per set of tires 
2nd— Miles per gallon of gasoline 
3rd— Miles per quart of lubricating oil 
4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills 


has earned it first place as the Car of Lowest “‘After Cost.” 

The 1916 Maxwell’s pure stream-line body, new rounded clean-cut radiator design, 
and handsome ‘“‘one-man”’ top, have earned for it first place as “‘the prettiest thing on 
four wheels.’’ 

The 1916 Maxwell’s special heat-treated, laboratory-tested steel, built into a Twen- 
tieth Century Automobile by men who really know how,—has earned for it first place 
as the car of record low repair bills. And this record will extend over the entire life 
of the 1916 Maxwell. 


1916 Maxwell High-Priced-Car Features, all included 
for $655 eT ee 


Electric Starter and Electric Horn Handsome Rounded _ Easy Riding and Mar- 
Electric Lights Double Ventilating Radiator and Hood _ velous Flexibility 
Demountable Rims Windshield (clear Linoleum covered Unusual power on 
High-tension Magneto vision and rain-proof) running-boards and hills and in sand 
“Qne-man” MohairTop Aluminum Transmis- floor-boards Ability to hold the 
New Stream-line sion Housin Automatic Tell-tale road at high speed 
Desi Robe Rail with back Oil Gauge Improved Instrument 
Wider Front and Rear of frontseatleather He&t-treated, Tested ard with all in- 
Seats covered Stee) Throughout struments set flush 


Every feature and every refinement of cars that sell at twice its price 
PRICE F. O. B. DETROIT 














Write for 1916 Maxwell Catalogue, and the name of Maxwell Dealer nearest you. Address Dept. C. K. 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Michigan. 


Induding Electric Starter 
and Electric Lighta 











16 Great Maxwell 
Service Stations — 54 
District Offices—Over 
2,500 Dealers—all giv- 
ing Maxwell service. 

















